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THE OLD QUESTION RE-OPENED. 


HE great blunder of forcing an extra 
session mugt now be very clear to in- 
Their party has gain- 
ed by it nothing whatever, while the Re- 


“publicans are united upon a principle which 


was vindicated by the war. The feeble 
Democratic effort to place the Republicans 
in the position of wishing to control elec- 
tions by the army expires in its own folly, 
while the Republicans assert with increas- 
ing force the fundamental principle that for 
all its lawful purposes the national govern- 
ment is every where and always operative 
within the Union. It does not “enter” a 
State at the will of the State. For its own 
lawful purposes it is always in the State as 
much and as rightfully as the State author- 
ity. The denial of this truth was the es- 
sence of the doctrine of secession. The 


formula of secession toward the Union was, 


. tion.. 


“ Let us alone.” Appomattox replied, “No 
government lets its armed enemies alone.” 
The political moral of the war was not that 
there are indestructible States, but that 
there is an indestructible Union. It cost the 
country half a million precious lives, thou- 
sands of millions:of dollars, hundreds of 
thousands of maimed and wounded men, in- 
calculable private sorrow and public loss, 
with the total destruction of social and 
industrial institutions, to overthrow the 
Southern interpretation of the Constitu- 
The Democratic party, with fool- 
hardy temerity, has deliberately attempted 
to restore that interpretation, and in long 
Congressional speeches has reproduced the 
arguments of CALHOUN and the fire-eaters, 
as if the war had no permanent signifi- 
cance and result whatever, and as if every 
body supposed, with Mr. 8. 8. Cox, that 
** Nobody knows, but the so-called Lord, | 
_ Why the so-called North drew its so-called sword.” 
The North knows very well why it drew 
the sword, and what the sword gained ; and 
without the slightest ill feeling, but with 


inflexible resolution, the North proposes to | 


maintain it. 

It was very edifying, as we have hereto- 
fore observed, to hear Mr. CARLISLE, of Ken- 
tucky, arguing to Tammany Hall, in the ap- 
proving presence of Mr. JOHN T. HOFFMAN, 
for the necessity of free elections. Which, 
in Mr. CARLISLE’s opinion, most threatens 
freedom and honesty of elections in New 
York, the repeaters of Tammany Hall, or 
the army of the United States? Or does 
he suppose that the people of New York are 
such fools that they do not know? Yet 
this question is the one raised by the ex- 
tra session, and the Democratic view of it is 
sustained by the old CALHOUN argument of 
State sovereignty. The folly of the Demo- 
cratic policy is still further shown, not only 
by its disregard of the vital fact that the 
CALHOUN doctrine of the Union has been 
overthrown by a tremendous war, but by 
the other equally vital fact that the senti- 
ment of nationality has been so fostered and 
developed by the growth of the country that 
it is now instinctive, and every year makes 
the appeal to State pride and power, as 
against national pride and power, more and 
more puerile. This national instinct, how- 
ever, does not discredit or belittle the fanda- 
mental principle known as local self-govern- 
ment. The power of the small district and 
political community, the complete State or- 
ganization, civil, military, and judicial, 
making each State a water-tight compart- 


‘ment adequate to float the whole ship—all 


this remains untouched, while the supreme 
and inimediate authority of the whole na- 
tion for its lawful ends over every part of 
every State continues. To try to represent 
this view as absorption and centralization 
and consolidation is as hopeless as the at- 
tempt to show that the existing statutes 
prohibiting military interference with elec- 
tions authorize the control of elections by 
bayonets. The question is in a nutshell. 


The Democrats propose that the national 
government shall surrender to the States 
its right and duty of protecting its citizens 
in the exercise of a national function. The 
Republicans decline. 

Upon this question the Republicans are 
ready and glad to appeal to the country. 
The Ohio Republican Convention properly 
places it first in the platform, tut the plat- 
form -does not properly adjust the respon- 
sibility. The Democratic party must, of 
course, be held accountable. But it is the 
Northern, not the Southern, wing which is 
the aggressor. It is such Democrats as 
Speaker RANDALL, Messrs. Cox, CLYMER, 
and others, who are the real leaders in this 
business. It will be found at last, we think, 
that, as in the old ante-bellum days, the man- 
lier element of the Democratic party is the 
Southern element. Northern Democrats are 
so eager to serve what they suppose to be 
Southern wishes that they run before they 
are sent. Conscious that the vote of the 
party isin the Southern Statés, in their 
zeal to propitiate it they are more Southern 
than the South. It was Messrs. THURMAN 
and BEcK who suggested the revolutionary 
programme, while the Southern leaders were 
averse to it. In the electoral struggle of 
1876 it was the Southern Democrats who 
were sober and patriotic; the malignants 
were Northerners. So during the present 
situation it is the Northern, not the South- 
ern, Democratic journals which try to taunt 
and sting Congress to disorganize the gov- 
ernment by omitting the appropriations ; 
and should the appropriations pass, it will be 
owing probably to the action of Southern 
Democrats. We agree with the New York 
Times that it is the Democratic party, not a 
section of the country, which is to be held 
responsible for the extra session and its 
extraordinary follies. The question which 
the session has raised as paramount is in no 
sense sectional. It affects the whole Union 
and every State equally. The election of 
members of Congress in Louisiana or in New 
York is an election in which every State and 
every interest in the country is concerned. 
Members are not the delegates of a State in 
a Congress of States; they are representa- 
tives of the people to make suitable laws for 
the people every where in the Union, The 
representatives from Maine and Iowa have 
an equal voice with the representative of 
Louisiana in sugar legislation, and with 
that of Virginia in the laws that affect to- 
bacco. The vote of the member-from Ar- 
kansas affects the manufactures of New 
England, the mines of Pennsylvania,-the 
commerce of New York. Therefore the 
Constitution provides that the Congression- 


al election shall not be regulated by the 


States exclusively. Steady persistence in 
maintaining the real result of the war will 
at last persuade the most obdurate Bour- 
bon. that the: enormous sacrifice and the 
tremendous struggle were not “so-called,” 
but were among the most effective facts of 
history. 


MORALITY AND MONEY. 


ALLUDING to our recent statement that it 
was a fraud upon the laboring-man to com- 
pel him to receive eighty-four cents for a 
dollar,a comespondent asks whether it be 
a fraud upon such a man if the purchasing 
power of the eighty-four cents is the same 
as that of the dollar. As he puts the ques- 
tion, the answer is, No. But that is not the 
real point at issue. Nobody knows better 
than our correspondent that the actual 
commercial value of the bullion will regu- 
late the value of the coin, for the stamp of 
the Mint does nothing but attest a certain 
quality and weight. It is true, as he as- 
serts, that gold is not an absolutely unvary- 
ing standard of value; but it is the stead- 
iest and the most convenient, for reasons 
which are familiar to him as to every one. 

When, therefore, he asks why the debt 
should be paid in any other coin than that 
which has been agreed upon, namely, gold or 
silver, he merely repeats the question why 
the man who lent money to the government 
at any time during the war should not be re- 
paid with paper of the same value as at the 
time when the loan was made. There are 
many answers. It is not, for instance, the 
man who advanced the money who is now 
to be repaid, and the evidence of the debt 
has changed hands a hundred times at dif- 
ferent rates. This one consideration shows 
that the only way to look at the question is 
to determine what was the moral under- 
standing of the contract. And can there 
be any doubt about that? Granting that 
gold and silver were equally legal tender 
when the loan was made, did either of the 
parties understand or intend that if one of 
thesé coins should become practically val- 
ueless, the borrowed dollar should be paid 
in it? With such an understanding, could 
any loan have been made ? 

Our correspondent says that he is op- 
posed to paper money “ which is not backed 
with gold and silver.” But he might as 


well say gold and pewter, if he does not 


mean that the metal backing shall be of an 
‘equal value. The problem of bimetallism 
is to preserve a regular ratio of value be- 
tween the metals, and the most sagacious 
bimetallists are opposed to free and indefi- 
nite coinage of silver because it would drain 
the country of gold.- The cheaper metal 
will drive out the dearer. There is no more 
disastrous mistake than to suppose that 
there is no moral quality in the national 
debt, and that a promise to pay one hun- 
dred dollars could be honorably satisfied 
with one cent,or one dime, or one dollar, 
whatever might be said of the value of the 
amount loaned or of the monetary medium. 
The laboring-men, for whom inflationists— 


and we do not include our correspondent in 


the term—are so loudly concerned, have in- 
vested their savings, through the savings- 


| banks, in the promises of the United States 


to pay a dollar. Why should those labor- 
ers, and their widows and orphans, be satis- 
fied with the payment by the United States 
of a coin less in value to-day than a dollar? 


THE RIGOR OF THE GAME. 


THE latest illustration of the zeal for re- 
form which distinguishes the Democratic 
party is the removal of the chief of the Cap- 
itol police force in Washington. The pres- 
ident of the board, in communicating its 
decision—that is to say, the decision of the 
two Democratic sergeants-at-arms of the 
House and the Senate, who compose the 
majority of the board—attested the fidelity 
and efficiency of the chief, Captain BLAcK- 
FORD, who was a wounded Union soldier 
and a Republican. It is not asserted, how- 
ever, that he was in the ordinary sense a 
politician, or that he made improper polit- 
ical use of his position. Republicans as 
such, however, can not complain of this re- 
moval. Although all real movements for 
reform have been made, as they are making 
now, under Republican administration, and 
although the great and moving body of civil 
service reformers are Republicans, yet.the 
Republican party as such does not hold as 
@ practical party principle that proved mer- 
it alone, and not political considerations, 
should determine such appointments; and 
that the Democratic. party holds no such 
view, this removal is the most flagrant il- 
lustration. 

If the spoils principle be correct, it is 
childish to whimper over the removal of a 
Republican soldier. If an examiner of rib- 
bons, or.a night-watchman, or an entry 
clerk, or a coal-heaver, ought to be appoint- 
ed, not because of proved fitness, but as a 
matter of patronage, neither he nor his 
friends ought, to complain when, the patron- 
age being lost to their side, the place goes 
with it. The argument that there are Dem- 
ocrats quite as well fitted for the place as 
Republicans is very familiar, and, upon the 
spoils principle, itis conclusive. That Cap- 
tain BLACKFORD was a Union soldier does 
not especially endear him to Democrats; 
and the resolution of 1865 merely provides 


| that, “other things being equal,” Union sol- 


diers shall be preferred for appointment. 
But the Democrats are now the judges of 
the equality of things, andin Captain BLAck- 
FORD’s case they evidently think things to 
be so unequal as to require his removal. 
When the Republican party chooses to 
prove that it adopts reform as a party prin- 
ciple, Republicans may complain of such 


| outrages as the removal of Captain BLAck- 


FORD, but not until then. There are few 
questions more vitally important than ad- 
ministrative reform, but the Ohio Conven- 
tion did not think the subject worthy even 
of a complimentary allusion. ‘The reform 
is making steady progress in Republican 


hands, but Republican managers flout and 


sneer at it, and utterly disbelieve in it, de- 
spite of its triumphant and irreversible suc- 
cess in England. There was nothing more 
farcical than the talk about Mr. GORHAM’s 
removal as Secretary of the Senate from Re- 
publican Senators who politically live and 
breathe by the practice which turned him 
out. If the truth were known, it would 
probably appear that Captain BLACKFORD 
was appointed as a Republican rather than 
a Union soldier, and it is not by any means 
sure that he would have been appointed had 
he been a Democratic Union soldier. His 
removal shows undoubtedly what would 
happen in every department of the public 
service should the Democrats obtain com- 
plete control of the government. There 
would be a more universal and disgraceful 
“sweep”—which would be called reform— 
than was ever known, and we should be the 
object of the just contempt of every intelli- 
gent observer. But Republicans as a party 


have not yet done any thing which as a 


party would authorize them to protest 
against the shameful proceeding. Those 
Republicans who honestly oppose the spoils 
system have not been able yet to direct the 
party action, and while, of course, they ex- 
pect nothing whatever from the Democrats 


but an infinite increase of the abnee, they 
confess that their own party has ed no 


right to condemn Democratic action. Mean- | | 


while the good cause makes its own way, 


and will at last mould the Republican policy. 


POLITICAL REACTION 


EUROPE 
A PRIVATE letter from a 


man, whose opportunities of know] are 
unusual, contains so interesting a view of 


the European political situation that we | 


print some extracts. He writes from Ger- 
many: 
“The great question of the day is, however—in this 


country—the revision of customs tariffs and other indi. | 


rect taxes. We hear of no but Finanz\(revenue), 
and Schutz (protection), and Kampf (fight), and Zilie 
(duties)—the last-named being a ( 
with which the central government wishes to be in- 
trusted for the purpose of compelling or persuading 
other countries to come to terms and make such trea- 
ties of commerce as Germany wants. There is no 
doubt but that the German industry suffers in many 


instances because it can not compete with that of oth. 
er countries, and that some protection may be wanted; _ 


but it is not for that reason that the radical reform 


now contemplated has been set on foot. The great 


cause is the ever-increasing expenditure far military 
purposes. To meet this expenditure the empire has 
been obliged hitherto to divide the ever-in 

yearly deficit between the states, which, in general, had 
but one way of raising what is called their Matricular- 
beitrdge, or contribution to the empire—direct taxa. 


tion. The direct taxes had, however, grown to be so | 


very heavy in most of the states that they could not 
very well be increased, and it was therefore proposed 
to increase the indirect taxation, which is essentially 
in the hands of the central government, as itt is in the 
United States. To make this go down, the interests 
of the home industry have been put forwand, so that 
now there is even an enthnsiasm for such protection. 
This arrangement will at the same time have the prac- 
tical advantage of putting money into the pocket of 
the central government, which thereby is saved the 
trouble of asking for contributions from the states, 
and which will thus, at least for some to come, 
have a pleasant time of it, and live in plenty; 

“The United States are directly interested in this, 
as, among others, the American are now 
introduced at prices with which the home production 
can not compete. Hence there is to be a protective 
duty on breadstuffs. The effect will unaveidably be 
to render bread dearer than it is now, and this will 
fall heavily upon people with small means. I am sat- 
isfied that, on the whole, this reform of indirect taxa- 
tion will prove ruinous to Germany, but it will doubt- 


less be carried out, and the consequences will have to - 


be met as best they may.. Among these we must count 
upon some ill feeling in other countries which will 
suffer from the disturbances in several branches of 
trade, and then upon reprisals in self-defense, which 
will always cause irritation. The great qmestion is 
whether the other Continental states will follow the 
example of Germany, and abandon the principles of 
free trade. If the economical question stood alone, I 
should not fear that such would be the case, but the 
reaction is general, and is directed against every thing 
that has the word ‘free’ in it. Free trade/is, in the 
opinion of the so-called conservatives, who in reality 
are réactionaires, only another child of the samme moth- 
er, and ought to be done away with, together’ with free 
government, free speech, free press, etc. A reaction 
like the one that is now setting in in Europe, power- 
fully helped on by Socialism and murderous assaults 
on crowned heads, was considered impossible only a 
few years ago, but it is now daily growing in|strength, 


“and there is no telling how far it may yet carry us. 
“The failure of free constitutional government on — 


the Continent I very much attribute to the/fact that 
the different classes of society, which have mever be- 
fore co-operated politically, do not understand one an- 
other. There is mutual distrust, and in the ‘higher 
classes an almost abject fear of democracy, — poi- 
son these relations, and render a quiet “<~ polit- 
ical development quite impracticable. ve higher 


classes, which can not any longer command; have not — 


yet learned to lead, the people, who on their part are 
full of distrust, and unwilling to be led by them, and 
thus the fundamental conditions of free gowernment 


are really not to be found. The fault is with every” 


body or with nobody; but what is now happening 
shows; in my opinion, that institutions of historical 
growth can be altered but very slowly, and that, hav- 
ing lost sight of this truth, we must now be|prepared 
for a reaction which will carry us far back—-how far, 
God only knows.” | i 


THE OHIO DEMOCRA 
CONVENTION. 


THE Democratic and the Greenbac 
ventions in Ohio met upon the same day. 
They did not formally unite, but sach ac- 
tion was made unnecessary by the) Demo- 
cratic nomination as Governor of the chief 
inflationist and Greenbacker in Congress, 
General EwinG. The nomination shows 
either that the Democratic party in Ohio 
is out of line with that of the country, or 
that the Democratic is the party of finan- 


“cial dishonesty and trickery. How’) strong 
and threatening this spirit is in Ohio is 
proved by the avoidance of the question by 


the Republican Convention, and by the en- 
thusiastic selection of the chief represent- 
ative of inflation by the Democratic Con- 
vention. The evasion of the Republicans 
will lose them the support of some Demo- 
crats who, disliking the pronounced posi- 
tion of their own side, will yet stick to their 


party rather than desert it for amother 


which upon a cardinal point has not the 
courage of its opinions. 

The Ohio Democratic platform is an amus- 
ing illustration of feeble party clap-trap. 
It accuses the Republican minority in Con- 
gress of refusing to support the army un- 
less it could be used to intimidate voters, 
and the President of vetoing legislation 
that is plainly constitutional. Is the veto 


less constitutional than legislation? Such 


a charge, and the declaration that th ewe 


dent ought not to have vetoed the 


) sword 
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cause they had received the most mature 


consideration of Congress, are an illustration 
of characteristic Democratic contempt for 
the intelligence of the people of the United 
States. It is an instructive commentary 
upon the nature and tendency of existing 

that in this Democratic Convention 
a delegate who, according to the report in 
the New York Times, was drunk, nominated 
a practical repudiator for the office of Gov- 
ernor, updén a platform of ridiculous and 
palpable untruth. The respectable citizens 
of the country are invited to suppose that 
constitutional liberty, the equal rights of 
citizens, the national honor, the prosperity 
of labor and of the laboring-man, and the 
general welfare of all sections of the coun- 
try are safer in the hands of a party whose 
recent and most important performances 
are the nomination of an inflationist to be 
Governor of Ohio, and a threat of disorgani- 
zation of the national government if the 
President does not surrender his constitu- 
tionabrights. 

There was another observable incident in 
the Convention besides those we have men- 
tioned. General STEEDMAN, the temporary 
chairman, following Senator HILL in the 
Senate, announced that to the Democratic 
party belonged the credit of suppressing 
the rebellion. There were brave men and 
good soldiers in the Union army who were 
Democrats. That is gladly conceded by ev- 
ery Republican. But since General STEED- 
MAN and Senator HILL raise the question, it 
is well to recall that the last Democratic 
President announced that the Union had 
no right to save itself from rebellion—an 


opinion which he derived from one of the: 


chief of living Democratic leaders, Mr. 
Brack. Every one of the rebel chiefs: was 
a Democrat. They defended their rebellion 


‘upon Democratic doctrine. Every Copper- 


head ‘that stung the soldiers from the rear 
was Democrat; and the Democratic 
tional Convention, in the midst of the con- 
test, declared the war to be a failure. Gen- 
eral STEEDMAN and Senator HILL choose to 
raise this question. They will have quite 
enough of the answer. The Democratic 
party in this country has been the party of 
caste and aristocracy and special privilege ; 
the party of the most odious inhumanity 
and injustice; the party of State tyranny 
against the equal rights of American citi- 
zens and the natural rights of man; the 
party of sycophancy to foreign ignorance ; 
the party of disunion and national dishon- 
or. What its leaders expect to gain by re- 
viving, in the political contests of to-day, 
recollections the most damning to any par- 
ty in a free and intelligent country,is not 


apparent. 


HINTS FOR A TAMMANY ORATION 
ON THE GLORIOUS FOURTH. 


How fearfully we have been oppressed 
in New York since the lamented TwEED 
abandoned the protection of our electoral 
rights we all know. The coercing of hon- 
est voters by Federal minions, since that 
good friend of%the people and of an unen- 
cumbered ballot departed, is a humiliating 
chapter in the history of New York. Free- 
dom of repeating, liberty of stuffing, and 
the right of crowding out voters have been 
wantonly repressed. The hand of Federal 
tyranny, maintaining equal rights, has laid 


heavily upon us, and the honest voter has 


writhed under the heel of ample protection. 
The decay of the republic and the swift 
advent of imperialism, against which our 
TWEED in Tammany so often lifted his 
voice, are made frightfully manifest in the 
order and fairness of recent elections. “It 


is sad, cried Paul Pry, and he wept like a 


noddy.”. Oh, for an hour of TWEED sign- 
ing his uncle SaMUEL J.’s5 name to dispatch- 
es asking how much majority is necessary ! 
Oh, for our TWEED, on this immortal and 
most glorious day, to denounce in the Great 
Wigwam the malignant iniquity of vetoes 
which stem the torrent of ruffianism at the 


polls, and basely thwart the unnaturalized 
alien, proudly asserting his God-given right. 


of fraudulent voting! Feeble voices may 
essay the curse, but they will be only faint 
echoes of their master. 

But let us look from our own misery to 
our suffering brethren in other States. 
From the tyranny which secures us decent 
elections let us turn to the vile bayonets 
by whose shadow the meek bulldozer is 
blasted. The Atlanta Republican, in down- 
trodden Georgia, says : 

“In thirteen years of Southern life we have never 
seen a soldier at the ballot-box, or a voter deprived of 
his vote by a soldier or through fear of a soldier. We 
have seen negroes knocked down and dragged out, 
cut, shot, killed. We have seen in this city a United 
States Deputy-Marshal knocked down by a citizen, 
and the witnesses so intimidated that they did not 
dare to repeat testimony once sworn to. Soldiers 
have been sent from time to time during the last ten 
years to localities of bad reputation where violence 
was apprehended. They have been quartered within 
reach of the civil officers, to be called upon to sup- 
press disorder if there were occasion. In 1874 a squad 
of men were marched to the City Hall Square in this 
city. While there, although the whites formed a cor- 


University,in Providence ; but recently that 


don around the Dallot-box, and hundreds of colored. 
men were by physical force and violence prevented ‘ 
from voting, the soldiers not only did not interfere, | 
but they allowed a white man, who was taking down 
the names of colored men who could not vote, to be 
run off the ground. The presence of soldiers in a 
town (not at the ballot-box) has often prevented, we 
doubt not, the wholesale shedding of blood in the 
South ; but we are willing to swear that we have never 
known or heard of an instance when a single Democrat 
even complained that they had tried to prevent him | 
from voting or in other way molested him.” | 
It is to the tender mercies of this brutal | 
soldiery—a soldiery who are punishable by 
heavy fine and imprisonment at hard labor: 
for five years if they attempt to interfere at 
elections—that the traitorous and liberty- 
hating Republicans would abandon us! Is 
there a shoulder-hitter or a brass-knuckler 
in the land whose heart does not swell with | 
indignation? Is there a Southron with a 
spark of Ku-Klux in his soul who does not | 
defy and spit, upon this hellish plot to in- | 
timidate freemen? Let us all, assembled 
at Tammany Hall on this glorious Fourth, 


invoking the august shade of our Grand 


Sachem TWEED, solemnly swear upon one_ 
of his stuffed ballot-hoxes that the Federal | 
minions and the Federal bayonets ruthlessly 
arrayed against free rioters and undaunted | 
frauds—had better look out for themselves. | 
O men and brethren! great is cant. 


; “RURAL LIFE.” 

WE gladly welcome the first number of 
Moores Rural Life,a cheap monthly paper 
of flowers, fruits, shrubs, and landscape and 
kitchen gardening—a very comely and at- 
tractive periodical—which will bring its own, 
welcome. We commend it the more willing- 
ly because of the association of Mr. PETER 
B. Meap in the editorship. He is a master 
of floral knowledge and an enthusiast in 
fruits and flowers, and no villa or cottage 
could have a more delightful or instructive 
horticultural mentor. | 


‘COMMENCEMENT. 


OnE of the most melancholy reflections 
connected with the sudden heat of the sum- 
mer is that of the intense suffering of “Com- 
mencement,” as the end of the collegiate 
year is felicitously called. We do not al- 
lude to that intellectual drought which is 
sometimes supposed to attend listening to 
baccalaureate sermons and to thé orations, 
intermediate orations, and essays, the philo- 
sophical and scientific orations, and saluta- 
tory and valedictory orations, of the gradu- 
ating classes, as well as to the discourses, 
before the literary societies, but to the phys- 
ical suffering of great audiences packed for | 
hours in churches, halls, and theatres, with | 
the triumphant mercury soaring to incal- 
culable heights. It is a suffering which is) 
annually repeated and endured with a her- | 
oism which would be noble and touching 
if it were not wholly unnecessary. The 
spectacle of a crowd of young and old per- 
sons of both sexes, fanning, perspiring, melt- | 
ing, mopping, gasping, under a steady fire 
of orations for three or four hours, would be 
an inspiring illustration of the powers of 
human nature, if it were not so monstrous 
and needless a waste of vital force. The 
story will still bear repetition of the clergy- 
man who, clad in the thickest of clerical | 
black broadcloth, among his reeking breth- 
ren upon the Commencement platform, the 
mercury marking 114° Fahrenheit, amid a 
dissolving audience, exclaimed, at the fourth 
hour, to his moist and drooping neighbor, 


“The heart, distrasting, asks if this be joy.” 


The heart of every guest bidden to the 
Commencement exercises, in the first fierce 
and furious days of summer, asks the same 
question. It asks annually, and it receives 
no satisfactory answer. It is true that the 
college year ends now, and the long vaca- 
tion begins, and it is fitting that those who 
have finished their course should at some 
time celebrate the fact, and depart amid 
the glories of eloquence and music and the 
fragrance of flowers. But why not have 
these glories and this sweetness at a time 


and under circumstances which permit en- | 


joyment, ané which do not involve suffer- 
ing? Our summers are tropical. The heat 
is intense. The long winter and spring sea- 
son of every kind of interest has wearied 
the public mind and exhausted public at- 
tention. Why should not the college cun- 
ningly wait until the season of the returning 
town, the renewed interest and expectation, 
the cooler air of autamn? Treat the long 
vacation as the graduate’s last vacation, 
and when it ends, and the new year of the 
college commences, let him pronounce his 
Commencement. discourse to fresh ears, in 
cool airs, so that;in the words of the same 
delightful poet, it shall be said that 
“still the wonder grew 
That one small head should carry all he knew.” 
This was formerly the custom at Brown 


venerable institution has yielded to the fash- 


summer. We do not learn that it is a more 
interesting or enjoyable day in consequence 
of the change, or that the dignity of the 
university has gained by it. In other years 
Commencement-day, on the first Wednesday 
of September, was a day of great importance 
in that peaceful and pleasant city. Indeed, 
it competed successfully with the Fourth of 
July. It was,in truth, the great day of the 
year. We hope that it is so still, and we 
hayé no reason whatever to doubt it. But 
if it be as great a day as ever, if doubtless 
pays the frequent penalty of greatness, and 
is exceedingly uncomfortable. We plead 
for cool Commencements, but we are con- 
scious of the hopelessnéss of our cause. It 
is too evident that the moist festival is still 
felt to be “joy.” The largest opera-houses, 
the most spacious churches and halls, are 
crowded at this season—114° Fahrenheit 
included—with vast throngs which applaud 
and perspire, fling the laurel or rose crown 
and perspire, and mingle tears and perspira- 
tion as the valedictory cadences die away. 
While “the business” is such as this, who- 
ever suggests that a cooler season for these 
interesting festivals would be more enjoy- 
able will be surely set down as a mere fogy 
and Marplot, who shows by his gross con- 
sideration of temperature and the thermom- 
eter that he has no sympathy with the finer 
intellectual joys of Commencement, and, in 
fact, that he does not really understand the 
subject. 


PERSONAL. 


MapDaME Turers is about to make a superb 
present to the public library at Marseilles, viz., 
a ae edition of the Chinese Hncyclopedia 
of Kien an extremely rare 
work, and to be found in Europe only at the 
British Museum, and at the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale at Paris. This edition, which contains 
fourteen volumes, with numerous illustrations 
was promised by M. THieRs to the town of 
Marseilles four years ago, when he presided over 
the Congress of Orientalists. 

— Very much honored was Miss MaupE Howe, 
daughter of Mrs. JuL1a WarRD Howe, in Rome 
recently, when she took the character of — 
in some tableaux. The King and Queen of Italy 
were present. RiIsTORI robed her; and CasTEL- 
LANI lent her some almost ae jewelry, 
which he has just sold to the British Museum. 

—The London correspondent of the Baltimore 
Sun says: ** You will hear a lot of irresponsible 
chatter about the Prince of Wales being a ‘ busi- 
ness man’ and a hard worker, but rarely are you 
told of his characteristics 
among men. He never allows time to flag with 
melancholy where he is, but rather to fly with 
mirth. He never permits a word of scandal or 
an innuendo to pass without a rebuke, and always 
defends the absent. In few things is he unable 
to point a moral and adorn a tale either in the 
English, French, or German languages; and no 
proper person, high or low, with 
ability in arts or sciences, in refined social enter- 
tainment or elevated national views, can fail to 

in the ear and the approval of this page 

rince and future King of England. It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered at why he is so popu- 
lar. A true man, a perfect prince, and a boon 
are not.always found in one person.” 
udge DILLON does not make a bad ex- 
change in resigning a hard-working and moder- 
ately paid United States District J ae for a 
$7500 law professorship in Columbia College. 
But this is not all. A Washington paper states 
that he is to receive an annual salary of $10,000 
as consulting counsel for the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company, of which his uncle, 
LON, is president. This will not interfere with 
his college duties. 

—The late WILLIAM SLOANE, of this city, who 
amassed a fortune of about $1,000,000 in the car- 

t business, left bequests to charitable institu- 
ions, counected chiefly with the Presbyterian 
Church, amounting to $140,000; to his pastor, 
the Rev. Dr. Jonn Haxx, $20,000; and ,000 
to be distributed among his old ‘and faithful 
clerks, some of whom receive $5000 each, 
others $1000. 

—An Irish gentleman, speaking recently of 
Parliament, said: ‘“‘Shure we’ve got the three 
most remarkable men in the House—the biggest 
man, the smallest man, and the man that’s no 
man at all. There’s Meejor O’GORMAN (they 
often call him O’Gormandizer, because he ates 


and dhrinks so much), he’s the biggest man; then 


there’s Dr. O’ LEarRy,. he’s the smallest man, no 
bigger nor me thumb; an’ KAVANNAGH, he’s 
naythur legs nor arrums shure; he’s no man 
at all, at all.” Thus briefly did our Hibernian 


_ friend sum up the physical peculiarities of three 
-of his‘countrymen; but with due deference to 
his opinion, we venture to think that the ‘‘no 
/man at all, at all,’’ the luckless KavannaaGa, 
_ with “‘ naythur legs nor arrums,”’’ is the best man 


of the trio. Intellectually, he is far ahead of the 

igmy O’ LEARY, or the colossal O’Gorman. He 
s the author of more than one book, and a by 
ho means insignificant opponent in debate; nor 
do his physical disabilities cripple him so en- 
ely as might be imagined. He writes (a good 
hand, we were going to say, but that would be 


_ wrong, as he does not happen to be possessed 


_of hands, so we must content ourselves -with the 
adverb) well ; he rides on horseback—how, we do 
not pretend to say—and has shown his success 
with the fair sex by m ing one of the pret- 
tiest women in Ireland. He s wheeled into the 
House in a sort of chair, and, once seated, is as 
well able to hold his own as most members. 
—Ex-Governor TILDEN is known among the 
booksellers of New York as a large purchaser, 


especially of rare editions of standard works. 
t In this respect his collection is unique. 


—One of the conspicuous public men in Eng- 


land is Sir WILFRID Lawson, active and influen- 


tial in Parliament, and famous for his position 
‘as a temperance man. He is an out-and-out 
teetotaler, and at the same time one of the great- 
est wags in the kingdom. Epmunp Yates, in 
the World, speaks of him thus: “ Prepare your- 
self to laugh; for from morning till evening, in- 


ion, and holds its Commencement at mid- 


doors and out-of-doors, on every subject, at ev- | 


ery opportunity, you will hear such an amazin 
number of jokes and witticisms poureé@ fort 
that after a short time you will come to tlie 
conclusion, which every one else has in turn ar- 
rived at, that the fount whicli supplies them is 
inexhaustible. There is scarcely a man of any 
note in England, there is scarcely a figure in 
contemporaneous history, about whom Sir W11- 
FRID Lawson has not some amusing anecdote 
to relate; there is barely a story you dan tell 
that will not be capped by a better one on the 
same or a similar subject from your host. In 
his conversation there are the same simplicity 
and absence of affectation as in his Parliamentary 
ae Allied to this native wit is a wonder- 
ful facility for rhyming; and the few lines, hasti- 
ly scrawled on the back of an envelope, and 
passed along the benches of the House of Com- 
mons, create as much amusement anaoug the 
British senators as do the impromptu verses 
(read out in the evening) which are the sequel 
of any contretemps that can possibly beara ludi- 
crous aspect, occurring among the visitors met 
to enjoy the unbounded hospitality of winter- 
tide at Brayton.”’ 

—Victor Huco was talking about ae, and 
confessed, in a charming humor, that the most 
disagreeable advance to him was that fram thir- 
ty-nine to forty. ‘Oh, that terrible forty!” be 
said. But,’’ remarked some one, should 
think it a great deal better to be forty-than fifty.” 
‘* Not at all,’”’ replied Hueo; *‘ forty years is the 
old age of youth, while fifty years is thé youth 
of old age.”’ 

—Mr. E. C. STEDMAN, the poet, has just gone 
to Europe for a six mouths’ vacation. His wife 
goes along. Mr. STEDMAN will beam upon Ire- 
land and her lakes first, and thence bestow pleas- 
ant — upon the chief places and people of 
England. 

—Leo XIII. has been particularly gracious to 
Cardinal Newman. He desired to see him first 
of all the new creations, and on parting said, 
“I must give the new cardinal a proof of my 
most particular esteem and affection.’* Then 
placing Cardinal NEWMAN’s arm in his Own, he 
walked with him through the antechamber to 
the general waiting-room. The Pope and car- 
dinal conversed ¢ehiefly in Latin. | 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Conerrss: President Hayes, on the 29th ulf., sent a 
message to the House, vetoing the Legislative Appro- 
priation Bill. The House endeavored to pass the 
measure over the veto, but failed of the required two- 
thirds, only 112 voting in favor of it, while 91 voted 
against it. The Senate’s amendments to the Subsidi- 
ary Coin Bill were agreed to by the House.<On the 
2d inst., Mr. Springer (Democrat), of Illinois, intro- 
duced a bill in the House providing that on Congres- 
sional election days no soldier within two miles of the 
polis shall be allowed to go out of the barracks at 
which he is stationed unless for the pu of mount- 


ing or relieving guard, or of giving his vote, after . 


which he shall return immediately. Two bills were 
by the House—one for a Mississippi River Im- 

rovement Commission, and the-other to appropriate 
$50,000 for the Australian the 3d, the 
President nominated Secretar e W. M‘Crary to 
succeed Judge Dillon in the Eighth United States Ju- 
dicial Circuit.—On the 5th the Legial 
tion Bill was reported in the House. | 

The Maine Greenbackers held a Conventionsat Port- 
land on the 3d inst., and nominated Joseph L. Smith 
for Governor.—On the 4th, the Ohio Democrats met at 
Columbus, and nominated, among others, for Govern- 
or, Thomas Ewing, ard Lieutenant-Governor, A. V. 
Rice. The same ay the Ohio Greenbackers also met 
at Columbus, and after resolving against any coalition 
with the Democrats, nominated for Governor General 
A. S. Piatt, and Lieutenant-Governor, Hugo Preyor. 

A tornado visited portions of Missouri, Kanaas, and 
Nebraska on the 30th ult., destroying buildings, sweep- 
ing the fields of their crops,.and scooping the water 
from rivers and wells. At least forty persons were 
killed and eighty wounded. ~ ‘ 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


A NAVAL engagement took place off Iqnique, on the | 


Peruvian coast, last month, between two Chilian men- 
of-war and two Peruvian iron-clads. Three were sunk, 
and many lives were lost. 


King Cetywayo, with a view to leaving the British | 


no point to strike at, and ae a system of bush 
warfare, has burned the royal kraal, ead retired to 
Northwest Zululand. It is reported that Dubselmanzi, 
his brother, while attempting to join the British, was 
killed in an engagement with the king’s troops. 

An avalanche has fallen on the village of Fontana, 
in the Canton of Tessin, Switzerland, and destroyed a 
church and several houses. Six persons were killed. 


A dispatch from Mandalay says certain females of — 


the royal — for whose safety the British govern- 
ment stipulated, have been placed in irons, and will 
probably be starved. A‘Wtpatch from Simla says that 
an agent of the King of Burmah is on his way there 
with a complimentary letter to the Viceroy of India. 
In the Spanish Cortes, on the 2d inst., Sefiot Martos 
demanded the abolishment of the oath of allegiance. 
The Minister of the Interior replied that Deputies 
might refuse to take the oath, but it could-not be 
abolished. Sefior Casitelar said the oath was a.relic of 
the feudal system. He would take it, but only under 


protest. 

The late Po 
concluded a treaty with Great 
suppression of the siave-trade, the development of 
comm and the civilization of Africa. The treaty 
provides for the f 
tion between the adjoining British and Portuguese 
colonies, declares the Zambese River free to the com- 
merce of the world, and grants Great Britain facilities 
for the passage of troops and munitions of war across 
Portuguese territory in South Africa. 

The International Shi al Congress has arlopted, 
by a vote of 98 to 8, the Panama and Limon Bay route. 

The volcano of Mount Etna is in fall eru ption. Sev- 
eral new craters have ss forming a vast abyss in 
the side of the mountain. A considerable portion of 
the bed of the Alcantara River is covered by the lava. 
The damage to agricuiture is already very serious. 
The inhabitants have been forced to abandon the vil- 
lage of Majo. Many large and valuable estates have 
been destroyed. The four main craters continue to 
pour forth streams of lava, while many of the’smaller 
ones have become inactive. The stream of lava which 
has interrupted the road at Passa Pescaro ig half a 
mile wide and a hundred feet deep. : 

The French Chamber of Deputies, on the 31 inst. 
— the election of M. Blanqui by a vot¢ of 378 


Official reports from Cashmere say that it is) impos- 
sible to exaggerate the distress the famine is tausing 
there. Many towns and villages have been depopula- 


ted... 

Reuter’s dispatch from Constantinople says the 
Porte has sent a dispatch to the powers declaring that 
the installation of Aleko Pasha as Governor of Eastern 
Roumelia without hoisting the Turkish flag and ob- 
serving other customary formalities constitutes a vio- 
lation of the Berlin treaty. 

The treaty of peace between Great Britain and Af- 

hanistan was ratified on the 30th nit. A salute of 


ese ministry, before its retirement, 
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LEADVILLE. 


Tux mining districts of our Great West are fa- 
mous for cities that, mushroom-like, have grown 
up almost in a night. Leadville, in Colorado, is 
one of the most remarkable of these urban mira- 
cles. Two years ago the place was not in exist- 
ence. On the Ist of August, 1877, there were 
six buildings upon the present site. On the 1st 


of January, 1878, the population was estimated. 


at 8300. A year later the town organization was 
perfected, and Leadville now presents the amaz- 
ing spectacle of a town containing 20,000 inhab- 
itants, located in the heart of a mountainous dis- 
trict where a few months ago there was naught 
but barren solitudes. 

The first discovery of carbonate ores was made 
on the south side of California Gulch, about one 
and a half miles above Leadville, in 1876, in what 
is now known as the Rock Mine. The ore was 
found in great abundance, but of low grade, car- 
rying a large percentage of lead with a compara- 
tively small amount of silver. Soon after this, 
prospecting began in a line running north, and 
resulted in the discovery of the Adelaide, Camp 
Bird, and Iron mines, together with the Wolf- 
stone in Strayhorse Gulch. Other mines were 
also opened from time to time, until the district 
became one of the most actively worked in the 
whole country. As an instance ef their value 
and productiveness, we quote the following record 
of the Carbonate: “ Mineral was reached at a 
depth of sixteen feet on the 20th of June, 1877. 
Development has progressed steadily from that 
day to the present, the expenses having eaten up 
only twenty per cent, of the amount received for 
ore. From January 1 to December 1, 1878, the 
sales of ore amounted to $86,825 01, and the 
expenses to $17,648 98, leaving a clear profit in 
eleven months of $69,176 03.” When it is un- 

that no stoping has been done, and 
that much time has heen spent in opening an in- 


cline and making other improvements to facil!. 
tate economical working, some idea may be had 
of the value of a Leadville carbonate mine. 

Leadville’s earliest settler was one Mr. Harris, 
whose first experiences on the site of the now 
populous town were of a depressing kind. A 
contemporary tells us: “‘Two years ago, the 9th 
of May, there came to Leadville a man with a 
shirt on his back and fifteen cents in his pocket. 
He cathe on foot, by the way of Mosquito Pass, 
and slept the first night in Leadville behind a 
log. On this night two years ago the lonely foot- 
man found a few piles of brush, a lot of stumps 
and half-burned trees, but not a human being 
besides himself slept that night in what is now 
known as the city of Leadville. It was as lonely 
as a wilderness of stunted mountain pines shot 
up from a cold barren soil, between ugly bowlders 
and craggy rocks, could well be made. The 
name of that lonely traveller who slept that night 
in this lonely wilderness was Mr. Georce ALBERT 
Harris. He was the first settler. His wife was 
the first white woman in Leadville.” 

We are afraid to say how short the time was 
between Mr. Harris’s bivouac behind the log and 
the date of his occupancy of the first house built 
with doors and windows in Leadville. The first 
neighbor he had was Mr. W1LL1amM Ranpotps, who 
pitched his tent on a little rise of ground oppo- 
site to what is now known as the Grand Hotel. 
He came from Rosita. The third arrival was Mr. 
D. H. Hoventon. His shanty was put up a little 


_ east of the Grand, on ground now occupied by his 


billiard hall. He came from Granite. CHARLES 
Marer followed a few days later, from the same 
place. He came with a store, which was 
opened out in a little twenty-by-thirty log shanty 

modious 


on the ground now covered by his com 


place of business on Chestnut Street. This was 
about the.middte of July. About two weeks later 


along came Mr. H. A. W. Tazor, now president of 
the Leadville Bank, and one of the owners of the 
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Little Pittsburgh Mine. Mr. Tasor first started 
in-the grocery business on Chestnut Street, one door 
west of Harrison Avenue. Wiuttiam Nye was the 
sixth settler. He came up from Malta, and open- 
ed a saloon in a slab shanty on Chestnut Street, 
six doors west of Harrison Avenue. This was 
the early part of August. “From that; date,” 
says Mr. Harris, “they began coming so fast that 
I could not keep track of them.” ‘4 
The first public-house in Leadville was’ begun 
on the 15th of June, 1877, and was finislied and 
thrown open to the public on the Fourth ef July, 
nineteen days later. The builder was Mr. Har- 
RIS, who, as the founder of the town, was also its 
great public-benefactor. He performed all the 
labor of constructing his new house of engertain- 
ment, from the foundation to the roof. The di- 
mensions of the building were ten feet ig width 
‘by twelve in length, the height a story and a 
half. The first floor Served as dining-rdom, of. 
fice, kitchen, baggage-room, parlor, re¢eption- 
room, ete., and the second, or attic, was us¢d prin- 
cipally for lodging purposes. It offered aceom- 
modation for eight sleepers at a time. For the 
convenience of guests the day was divided into 
three sleeping periods of eight hours eacha In 
this way the first hotel in Leadville afforded 
sleeping accommodations for twenty-fourgguests, 
divided into three companies, each of which oc- 
eupied the attic for the time mentioned. The 
name of this hotel was The City, and its-site is 
now covered by the Grand Hotel, on Ch@tnut 
Street. Mr. Harris kept this hotel mijtil, the 
Fourth of July, 1878, when he’ opened the Grand, 
which had been built around and over the little 
City. The Grand was kept by Mr. Harris until 
the 14th of last December,.when he sokl it to 
Messrs. Watsu & Co., the present proprictprs, for 
$14,120, cash. This sum was the net result of . 
Mr. Harris’s first eighteen months’ hard labor in 
Leadville, beginning on a capital of fifteem cents. 
Not long ago a reporter of the Leadville Chron- 
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icle visited Mr. Harras with the view of 
all that he might about the early settlement o 

Leadville. From his account much of the fore- 
going information has been obtained. In reply 
to a pertinent question in regard to the men who 
had made fortunes by discovering mines, Mr. Har- 
Ris answered as follows, his story being interrupt- 
ed, however, bya demand upon his attention which 
could not be subordinated to the interests of jour- 
nalism: “Oh yes, I knew them all. There was 
Aveusr Riscue; ‘he came out from Fairplay, and 
was the worst played-out man I ever met. He 
was a shoe-maker by trade, but never did any 
thing about this camp but dig for carbonates. 
His entire wealth consisted of pick and spade 
and a faithful old dog, the latter being his only 
companion. The two lived together in a dug-out 
about a mile up California Gulch. The dog and 
Avaust were sure to show up as often as once a 
week for bacon,etc. Although hard up, he sgem- 
ed to have friends. It was but a few days before 
he made the discovery of the Little Pittsburgh 


_ that I was talking with him, and he said it was 


mighty thin forage. ‘By the holy Mosss, he would 
keep digging till he struck it, if it took till the 
end of time.’ He did, and to-day is worth, at the 
least calculation, $300,000. But he is the same 
old Ave. Tom Hoox was another shoe-maker. 
He too came in camp dead broke. He sold out a 
little too soon, and is now obliged to live on the 
interest of $150,000 worth of. government bonds. 
And then there was Pete Finnerty, who discover- 
ed the Little Chief Mine. He came in camp with a 
mule team, paid for and wholly his own. He kept 
a little boarding-house in a log shanty near the 
gulch during the winter of 1877. But things went 
slow with him, and he went out prospecting. It 
was about seven months ago that he struck the 
Little Chief, and is worth to-day about half a 
million, in round numbers. The D1,Lon boys 
were prospecting partners of Finnerty. They 
are not worth to-day but a little over $100,000 
each. and Cooper discovered the Car- 
bonate Mine in October, 1877. They were labor- 
ers, and had become accustomed to a rough life. 
Now they are worth $300,000 each. A man by 
the name of Weops—an old miner from Lake 
Superior—discovered the Iron Mine. In fact, he. 
was the man who made the first discovery of car- 
bonates in this camp. But he did not know the 
value of his discovery, and sold out to Lerrrr, of 
Chicago, for $50,000.” Here the interruption 
alluded to took place. 
The progress of Leadville prior to December 1, 
1878, was surprising, but its wonderful advance 
in every possible direction since that date is sim- 
ply amazing. It seemed then that the city might 
possibly reach a population of ten or twelve thou- 
sand in a twelvemonth, but no one could have 
foretold that within four months, and those the 
most unfavorable of the year, the number of its 
inhabitants would be augmented by at least four 
thousand. A steadily increasing stream of for- 
tune-hunters poured in through all the avenues 
of approach, defying the storms of winter, and 
adding their capital, enterprise, and energy to the 
restless activities of the camp. The rapid growth 
and the increasing prosperity of Leadville natu- 
rally gave birth to active speculation. During 
December and January merchants* commanding 
large capital, in their eagerness to secure eligibl 
locations, paid large prices for lots on upper 
Chestnut Street and Harrison Avenue. This gave 


- impulse to a real estate ‘mania which soon affect- 


ed the whole camp. Lots held at only $50 to 
$100 last fall suddenly jumped to $1000, $2000, 


_ and evén $4000 each. Many sales were made at 


these figures. Real estate throughout the town 
felt the influence, and buying and selling became 
the order of the day. Real estate agents are 


. now almost as numerous as lawyers. Lot jump- 


ing, or, more properly, lot squatting, outside the 
placer-claim limits, became a regular occupation 
with many small operators. Long streets of 
foundations and skeleton frames sprang up in a 
night. The whole slope lying between upper 
Chestnut Street proper and Fryer Hill is now cov- 
ered with foundations, frames, and buildings in 
all stages of.growth. It became tacitly under- 
stood that the actual construction of a building 
should give an undisputed title to a lot. This 


‘gave impetus to cabin-building, and log-houses 


sprang up like Jonah’s gourd. As fast as com- 
pleted they were sold or rented at most remuner- 
ative figures. Meantime the utmost building ac- 
tivity prevailed in every other direction. The 
only limit was the supply of lumber, which, as 
the demand intensified, jumped from $25 to $30, 
thence to $40, and finally to $50 per thousand. 
As a necessity, hewn logs were substituted for 
boards in the walls of many pretentious build- 
ings, even on business. streets. East, west, and 
north the town spread like a prairie fire. 

At present Leadville is fully equipped with alk, 
the social, educational, and religious advantages’ 
that can be found any where in a town of its 
size. It has three daily newspapers, one good 
school building, two church edifices, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Episcopal, and Catholic or- 
ganizations, a city hall and jail, a fire company, 
two theatres, fourteen hotels, ten restaurants, five 
general merchants, four dry-goods, ten clothing, 
eleven grocery, three drug, four jewelry, six boot 


_and shoe, one commission, three fruit and confec- 


tionery, two furniture, five feed and grain, three 
hardware, and two book and stationery mer- 


_ chants, twelve meat markets, three sign painters, 


two bath-houses, six barber shops, three bakeries, 
ten blacksmith shops, one machine shop, three 


wagon shops, one auction house, one harness 


shop, thirty-two lawyers, twelve physicians, two 
dentists, one photographer, three banks, one knit- 
ting factory, six steam saw-mills, one planing-mill, 
one shingle and lath mill, five smelting-works (in- 
cluding one each at Malta and Adelaide), and 
three sampling-works. There is the usual num- 
ber of saloons and ons hells, and even 
dance-houses, to rob unwary of money and 
health and honer. The simple enumeration of 


a 


business houses conveys but a faint idea of the 
volume of business transacted. Many of the 
merchants carry stocks which would be consid- 
ered preposterously large in towns of similar size 
at the East. 

And Leadville’s future progress promises to be 
as brilliant as its past. Before long it will enjoy 
the luxuries of pure water and gas. The water- 
works are so far completed that the mains have 
been laid, the hydrants put in place along several 
streets, and the water let in. Gas has been ay- 
thorized by a nearly unanimous vote of the citi- 
zens, and an efficient Fire Department, with one 
hook.and-ladder and two hose companies, has 
been o j Leadville’s present telegraph 


- facilities are to be doubled by the use of a du- 


plex machine. A two-wire line from Pueblo is 
in process of construction, and was to have been 
completed by the lst of June. The growth of 
the post-office is an index of the rapid progress 


of the town. One year ago the Leadville post- | 


office occupied a seven-by-nine corner in a small 
building on Chestnut Street. In the single de- 
livery window stood a call-bell, at whose warning 
some clerk would enter from an adjoining store 
to wait on the expectant citizen. There was no 
money-order department. To-day the office occu- 


-pies one of the largest rooms in the city, and re- 


quires the unremitting attention of ten clerks," 
It has its separate ladies’, stamp, and money-order 
departments. Long lines of men may be seen at 
all hours of the day standing at the four gener- 
al delivery windows, impatiently “waiting their 
turn.” During the week ending March 22, 315 
money-orders were issued, amounting to $6844 47, 
or at the rate of $355,911 94 per year. Stamps 
to the amount of $620 52 were cancelled, or at 
the rate of $32,267 04 per year. And all this 
has been accomplished within two years. As 
one of the citizens of Leadville writes: “It is 


simply magical, this creation of a city in the | 


heart of the Rocky Mountains, two miles above 
the sea, in a twelvemonth.” 


FATE AND RICHARD DAYTON. 


“You might marry, Dick.” 

“On what? Are wives supported on saved 
cigar-money and tajlors’ bills? Can I keep 
house on an overdrawn bank account? No, no, 
Clive; I have eaten my cake, and enjoyed it. Now: 
I must be content with the necessaries of life— 
a wife is a luxury.” 

“Yes, such a wife as Emma Loring would 
make, But there are varieties of wives; and, 
Dick, depend upon it, you find it as easy to 
love a rich girl as a poor one.” 

“Marry a girl for her money! Clive, I am 
ashamed of you. I may be poor, but Richard 
Dayton could never, never, be poor enough for 
that meanness. Nothing in heaven or earth 


could induce me to marry an heiress—nothing.” 
And the young man $et his lips and looked de- 


fiance into the future. 

The two friends were strolling leisurely through 
a pretty green wood, Clive lazily blowing the x 
of his Havana by = eddies, and Dick half 

ily and ha ughtlessly striking down the. 
call that fringed path. 
After Dick’s little outburst both remained silent 
a few moments, and before Clive could either re- 
new or change the subject some one touched Dick 
on the shoulder, and said, “Is the gentleman an- 
gry? Is the gentleman in love or in trouble? 
Let me read the gentleman’s fortune.” 

The ‘two young men turned together and met 
the gaze of a young Romany girl. She was so 
beautiful that her request would have been hard 
to deny ; and she seemed so much in earnest that 
the laughing, oe mood which both assumed 
was speedily dropped for one of genuine interest. 
Clive held out his little plump white hand first, 
and the girl barely glanced at it. 

“You can eat and drink and sleep, my pretty 
Sir; others will work for you, and there are fools 
in plenty that will always make an almighty of 
Clive Raynor. But there is no wife in your for- 
tune; and the girl you’ll love will laugh at you.” 

“Can not your skill show me how to prevent 
the lady’s scorn ?”’ asked Clive, with ill-concealed 
annoyance. 

“ What is stronger than fate? You will love 
above you and beneath you, and you are not 
great enough either to stoop or torise. That is 
all;” and she gave him a look which turned all 
his carefully controlled emotions into a perfect 
tumult of passion and delight. 

Then she turned toward Dick. He was watch- 
ing her with a curious pleasure, though he had 
clasped his hands behind his back. The atti- 
tude struck the girl at once, and she shrugged 
her shoulders scornfully. 

“I have no need of your hand, good gentle- 
man: your fate is written on your brow. Do 
not leave here to-day; your fortune has just ar- 
rived—stay and welcome it. A fair fortune, m 
good gentleman; and if you had a piece of 
you might cross my hand for reading it.” 

“T have not.” 

“T know it; but your friend can do it for 
you ;” and she held out her slim little yellow 
hand to Clive. The action was accompanied by 
a glance.so bewitching that Clive for once gave 
gos away with a positive pleasure, and would, in- 

, have prolonged the interview if his friend 
had shown the least inclination to do so. But 
Dick had already wandered onward, and the girl 
was in the act of parting the thick undergrowth 
which led to the tent behind it. sor. tay 5 her 
beauty had stirred his heart as nothing in life 
had ever done befvere, he was too conventional to 
risk the danger of some other strollers from the 
hotel finding him ¢éte-d-éte with a y girl. 

Dick smiled as his friend rejoined Lucky 

life without 


fellow | 

a wife?” an ive jingled his money in his 
pockets, arid looked sentimentally backward. 


4 


‘ 


“Will you wait and shake hands with your 
fortune ?” 

“No. I shall leave by the six-o’clock train. 
I have just time to catch it comfortably.” 
| But when six o'clock arrived, the train did not 
appear; and by-and-by came a telegram saying 
that there was a wreck down the road, and that 
the passenger train would be delayed for an in- 
definite number of hours. 

“So you can’t go to-night, Dick, after all.” 

“The girl knew of the accident, of course. 
our supper as well as the train.” 

Half way up the long flight of steps leading to 
its main entrance they met Carrol Ashton. He 
was fresh from his third daily toilet, and looked 

quite conscious of all his strong personal points. 
’ Moreover, there was an unusual little flurry of 
‘excitement about his manner; so much so that 
Clive involuntarily asked: “ Any thing new, Car- 


- “JT should think there is. Jane Ten Eyk is 
just arrived. Such a turn-out! Such trunks 
and servants! Why, old Marlow, his clerks, and 
all his corps diplomatique have been running aft- 
er her and bawing down to her. What a snob 
Marlow is! He hasn’t seemed to know me at 
‘éall yet, though I have been paying him money 
for six weeks now.” 

“Never mind Marlow, Carrol. Who is Jane 
Ten 

“Whois JaneTenEyk? What an ignoramus, 
Clive! Jane Ten Eyk is the great Western heir- 
ess: owns a whole silver mine in Colorado—pans 
out a thousand dollars a day—and no end of rail- 
way stock (Pacific, I think), besides being abso- 
lutely her own mistress.” 

“ Well?” 

“Well, don’t you see what a chance she is for 
a poor handsome fellow like Carrol Ashton? She 
will be at the hop to-night, and I shall be there 
also ;. and of course I—I shall fall in love with 
her.” 


ment, followed him. Dick was busy with beef- 
steak.’ Clive called for a glass of iced tea. 
“Shall you go to the hop to-night, Dick ?” 
“Certainly not. Shall you?” 
“Yes, I think so. A new face is always in- 
teresting.” 
“Perhaps Miss Ten Eyk will not be there.” 
“Oh yes, she will. Carrol’s sister, in some 


is pretty ?” 
“You would not think s6.” 
“What, have you seen her, Dick ?” 
““T knew old Peter Ten Eyk; once helped him 
in a knotty piece of business; that is four years 
ago. I dare say his daughter has forgotten me.” 
“Nonsense! I thought Ten Eyk lived in some 
desolate little mining town among the Black 
Hills, or the Rocky Mountains, or somewhere of 
that kind. Carrol said so.” 
“Yes, he lived in Dogwood Gulch. Five years 
ago I had the gold fever, Clive, and went there. 
I did not find any gold. Ten Eyk was one of 


gold in their locality to themselves.” _—... 

“ And Miss Ten Eyk ?” 

“Had just returned from a St. Louis school 
then. A very nice young lady, I should say.” 

“Then why not renew the acquaintance ?” 

“To tell the truth, Clive, I had to borrow mon- 
ey from old Ten Eyk to get back to New York, 
and his daughter knew it. Of course I repaid it, 
but the old miser wanted interest. I did not like 
that, and I took the liberty of saying so, and also 
of sending him my account for a few professional 
services. So you see I have no pleasant ante- 
‘cedents on which to renew the acquaintance. 
Let us drop the subject.” 

Clive was willing to do so. He was a suspi- 
cious fellow about money matters, and in his 


debt to the estate of the late Peter Ten Eyk. 
Besides, it was rather a principle of his to let any 
conversation drop which was inclined to drift to- 
ward cash. 

But Dick did not find it as easy to drop the 
memories this short conversation awakened. He 
wandered off to a deserted end of the long piazzas, 
far away from the lights and music and laughter 
of the dancing-room, and lived over again the 
events of those dreary weeks in Dogwood Gulch. 
Certainly most prominent in them was a girlish 
figure clad in gray alpaca. He recalled a hun- 
dred ci tances all of them pleasant or 
picturesque—in which they had been concerned, 
and he wondered if the plain little chrysalis could 
have become the gay butterfly report said she was. 

He had a mind to just —. the ball-room 
and have a look at her. he remembered 
the gypsy’s prophecy, and smiled scornfully at 
the inclination. “These v ts,” he thought, 
“know, because they keep their eyes and ears 
open. The girl in some way had learned both of 
the. accident and of Miss Ten Eyk’s arrival; and 
because I am considered—” 
grace to stop in his reflections ; yet he knew that 
he was.strikingly handsome, and that uneducated 
women are apt to overrate the power of great 


beauty. 
But he threw his 4 ogy! and strolled to- 
1. Should he look at 


ward the front of the 
her or not? Was this girl the fortune that had 
could, in this instance 


been predieted? If so, 
at any rate, defy fate, and choose for himself. 
And he chose to ignore Miss Ten Eyk that night, 
and to leave for New York before she was up in 
the morning. And Richard Dayton had so sel- 
dom in life felt able to order his movements ac- 
cording to his whims, that absolutely snubbing 
‘destiny in this fashion gave him an exhilarating 
sense of independence. 
After that small temptation Miss Ten Eyk gave 
him little-concern. His i ed 


nant 


out of that gay society who dress more 


Come, let us return to the hotel, or we shall miss — 


Dick had already passed on to the dining-room, © 
and Clive, after a few silly words of encourage- 


feminine way, found that out. I wonder if she | 


those little quicksilvery men that attract all the | 


heart thought it likely that Dick Dayton was in. 


‘you: you are your own master.”’ f: 


Here Dick had the | 


was obliged to work very hard, in order to retrieve 
a fruitless past, and lay the foundations of a more 
remunerative future, and he gradually dropped 


than Solomon’s lilies, and yet who, like them, poi! 
not, neither spin. | 

Still, he occasionally saw his old companions, 
for there are always hopes of a clever young law- 
yer, and as long as he has a decent suit of cloth 
and does not want to borrow money, he is among 
the list of future possible eligibles. And after 
Richard Dayton’s argument in a certain great 
railway case, his prospects brightened visibly. 
Acquaintances who had forgotten him for two 
years began’ to leave cards in his office, and send 
him pretty reminders of balls and dinners an 
very exclusive “evenings at home.” , 

It was at one of the latter that he met Clive 
Raynor again. They had not seen each other for 
many months, and their hand-shake was unaffect- 
edly glad and honest. “I thought you were in 
Europe for your health, Clive,” said Dick. “ Yiou 
don’t look well.” i 

“No, I dare say not. I have gone through 
enough to kill me. Do you remember that hand- 
some gypsy girl? She has made the biggest fool 
of me, and after all my running round after her, 
things came to nothing, and I had to go to Paris 
to console myself.” | | 

“ Did you really want to marry her ?” 

“T don’t know—I suppose so; but while I 
was trying to be sure about the whole affair, 
Reglita goes and marries one of her own wild 
yellow cousins, and he was so impolite, and said 
such dreadfully di ble things to me, that I 
was. obliged to give up the girl. It nearly killed 
me. I had to go to Paris; and I shall never 
marry any one now. Reglita was right: I shall 
never have a wife, Dick.” | 

The little, handsome, daintily dressed fella 
did look so much changed that Dick had no heat 
to treat the confidence in any other way than se- 
riously, and out of their mutual recollection | 
the lovely Romany girl sprang easily enough 
memory of another woman—Miss Ten Eyk. 

“Did you like her, Clive ?” 

“A good many of the fellows did; she always 
seemed to be laughing at me; and Reglita was 
very pleasant in those days. I did not care much 
about her. Carrol got his refusal, and a few oth- 
ers since him. People say that she suspects ev- 
ery man, and that she manages her own business 
mostly, for fear the lawyers cheat her.’ | 

“If she is like her father—” began Dick; and 
then, impelled to raise his head by the magnetic in- 
fluence of a pair of great gray eyes, he saw Jane 
Ten Eyk earnestly regarding him. Before Dick 
could arrange his thoughts she had decided what; 
to do, and was standing before him with a pl 
ant smile and outstretched hand. Dick was grai 
ified. Men are as sensitive ‘as women to su 
little social triumphs, and Jane chose—at | 
for this evening—to drive all her admirers into 
hostile relations with Richard Dayton. 

Dick looked at the girl he had left in Dogwoofl 
Gulch very curiously. He thought of the gray 
alpaca dress and little white aprons, and contrast- 
ed them with the shimmering silk and flashing 
— and Jane detected the thought ere it was 

efined in his own mind. Fi 

“You are thinking of my dress, and making 
comparisons, Sir. Men are born modistes. Whi 
do you not look at my face? Is it also changed ?” 

“Very much,” said Dick, bluntly. ‘| 

“Good; I like that. For the better, or no} 
for the better ?” ) 

“In some respects it is better; in others no} 
so well.”” Then Dick had to define and support 


| 


both of his positions, and by the time this wa: 
done, Jane Ten Eyk and he were on the very besi 
of terms. 

“You can go in and win, Dick,” said Clive): 
mournfully, as he lit his parting cigar at Dick’s 
that night. ‘ Reglita said so, and she was always 
right. It is your fate, Dick.” 

“Nonsense, Clive! A man makes his own 
fate. You could have married Reglita if you had 
willed to do so; there was not a soul to forbid 


“No, no; I could not, Dick. There was socie- 
ty, and allthat. What would people have said i 
I had married a poor girl—a poor gypsy girl, 
Dick? I could not do it—I really could not.” 
“And I could not marry an heiress. What 
would people say? I could not do it—I really 
could not, Clive. So, if you please, we will say no 
more about Miss Ten Eyk.” 
Clive was quite willing; he tly preferred) 
to talk about the beautiful Reglita and his own 
blighted heart. And Dick really tried to make 
himself believe that because he did not talk much 
about Jane, he cared little for her. He chose 
to ignore the fact that he went out very often, 
and always with the hope of meeting her. He 
knew that society coupled their names togeth- 
er, and that acquaintances did not hesitate to 
congratulate him upon his good fortune. But 
he also knew that no word of love had — 
between them since the renewal of their friend- 
ship, and he firmly believed that under no cir- 
cumstances would he marry Jane Ten Eyk, un- 
less by some strange turn of events he should be- 
come rich and she become poor. 
One day he said this very plainly to an old 
gentleman who had been speaking to him on the’ 
prospects such an alliance as Dick’s talents and | 
Jane’s dollars would open up for any legal or po- | 
litical aspirant. ‘I would not marry any wom- 
a? judge,” he said, “who was richer than my- 
se 


“ Then, Sir, allow me to tell you that you have 
behaved very shabbily to Miss Ten Eyk—very | 
shabbily indeed! Good-morning, Sir.” 

That was a charge that Dick’s whole nature . 
repelled, and yet perhaps it might be true. He 
resolved at once to have an understanding with 
the lady, although the subject was so delicate | 
that he scarcely knew how to approach it. 

Jane spared him the trouble. She was si 


| 
| 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
® lead him in ways far enough from the fortune 
, that was associated with that young lady. He 
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in her -room with a newspaper before 
her, and when 
nowise astonished at the unusual hour of his 
visit, After the first courtesies of the meeting 
were over, she said,“I suppose you have seen 
this paragraph, Mr. Dayton, and it is very kind of 
you to attend to the matter at once.” 

Dick read the paragraph her finger indicated, 
and saw that it was a statement of their ap- 


proaching marriage. 

“ How: do such things get said, I wonder? I 
sup it is one of the penalties of my wealth. 
Have I done any thing to countenance such a re- 


? Why don’t you speak, Mr. Dayton? It 
ate possible you dared to circulate this false- 
hood, Sir ?” 


All these questions Jane put with a constantly 

“increasing pallor and hesitation, and all the time 

had remained perfectly silent, with his eyes 

on the paper, and his cheeks flushing redder and 

redder. But when Jane covered her face with 

her hands and began to cry quietly, he could no 
longer debate with himself. 

“Jane! Jane! dearest Jane!” he cried, taking 
her hands, and kissing the tears passionately off 
them, “you know I never did. Who honors and 
loves you as I do? 

six years. If there was only any possible chance 
of these words ever becoming true, who would 
be so proud and happy in all the world as I 
would ?” 5 

Jane did not answer, but her eyes were clear 
as truth itself, and in her face Dick read, or 
might have read, a very sweet untold story. 

But instead of asking her to tell it, he spoke 
of her riches and of his own poverty, and of 
what the world would say, and so accepted for 
himself the desolation of an empty heart rather 
than incur the shame of being called a fortune- 
hunter. | 

“He never thought of me! He never though 
of me!” sobbed poor Jane, with her head buried 
in her pillow, after Dick’s farewell. Her true 
and tender woman’s heart had been dreadfully 
wounded and disappointed by his proud decision, 
but she would not show her sorrow to the world. 
For a time there seemed to be no change in her 
relations with Dick Dayton, but gradually they 
drifted further apart, and Dick again reminded 
himself that a man has his fate in his own hands ; 
but it is doubtful whether he found any consola- 
tion in this supreme exercise of authority. 

‘During the following summer he heard many 
reports about Miss Ten Eyk which helped him 
to believe that he had acted wisely in maintain- 
ing his independence, even at the expense of his 

ections. It was said that she had become 
more and more authoritative regarding her estate, 
that she had removed managers, and changed her 
investments without seeking advice either from 
friends or lawyers. People spoke of her as grow- 
ing hard and penurious, and rapidly losing all 
the womanly graces which belonged to her sex 
and station. 

So Dick rather congratulated himself on his 
escape. He was gradually gaining wealth and 
reputation, and when he had achieved an income 
of five thousand dollars a year, he meant to mar- 
ry some pretty young girl who would be the real- 
ization of his peculiar ideas as to what a wife 
ought to be. One night he thought he had found 
the girl of dreams, and the next morning, 
for one whole hour’s reverie, the pretty Maria 
Fontane was paramount. Then, as he lifted the 
morning paper, the first words that struck his 
eyes were, “ Miss Jane Ten Eyk.” 

‘ He read the paragraph eagerly, put on his hat, 
and down town to his office. As he had 
he found among his mail a letter 


almost hoped, 
It was dated from St. 


signed “ Jane Ten Eyk.” 
Louis, and read thus : 


“My Frrenp,— When this reaches you, my ab- 
solute ruin will be known to a world so cold and 
cruel that I have not the co to meet it. I 
have gone back to the little home in Dogwood 
Gulch, and if you will think as well of me as cir- 
cumstances admit of, I shall not be quite unhappy. 

“Jane Ten Eyk.” 


Then he turned to the newspaper, and read over 
again the “circumstances.’”’ They looked dark 
en . It was said that a year ago the lead in 
the Ten Eyk mine had been lost, and that Jane 
had recklessly raised money on valuable securi- 
ties in order to pursue a search for a treasure 
that was believed to be exhausted; and it was 
asserted that if Miss Ten Eyk would havé taken 
proper counsel in the matter, she might at least 
have saved herself a comfortable competency. 

Dick smiled queerly over these criticisms, hasti- 
ly packed his travelling trap, bought a ticket for 

ansas City, and started that night westward. 

ow that Jane was poor, he had no longer any 
doubts ; he was willing, under such circumstances, 
to oblige Fate, and accept the wife she had chosen 
for him. He read her decree in a new light. It 
was in Jane, and not with her, that he was to gain 
a fortune. For the first time he respected the 
divination of the Romany girl. 
_ After a week’s travel he arrived at the Ten Eyk 
homestead. It was only a little frame cottage, 
but old Peter Ten Eyk had considered it a species 
of palace, and been exceedingly proud of its bow- 
window and its wide piazzas. Dick knew that 
the eastern one was Jane’s favorite place in the 
afternoon, and he went at once there to seek her. 
She was sitting in a low rocker, sewing and dream- 
ing, but she heard Dick’s firm, rapid steps, and 
knew them. Dick’s first glance at her face showed 
him it illumined with a tender expectation. He 
never knew who first threw ceremony to the 
winds: the only recollection was an embrace in 
which every thing was explained and every thing 


forgiven. 
red the mountains, and 


in ths glory the lovers paced the wide 


was announced she seemed 


Why, I have loved you for’ 


not speak of Jane’s fortune either in its past pe 
its future. ‘‘ Let the creditors of the estate have 
every dollar there was.” And Jane was ver 
grateful to him ; it was a great relief not to hav 
to explain all her mistakes. | 

Of course they were to marry at once, and aft 
er a short European trip, the home which Di 
had been contemplating lately would be 
for them. Jane was very happy. Dick was bet- 
ter than a silver mine, and she was supremely 
content with the exchange. Mrs. Grundy, how- 
ever, had her opinions about the whole “ ridicu- 
lously Quixotic affair ;” and the rigidly just ones 
thought it a very demoralizing thing that Jane Ten 
Eyk should be rewarded for her obstinate con- 
ceit with the handsomest and most promising 
parti in her set. 

But the lovers in their self-satisfaction cared 
for none of these comments, They had a quiet 
wedding in the Ten Eyk home, and no one knew 
precisely on what steamer they sailed for Havre. 
Society can scarcely afford to interest itself about 
people who care so little for its demands, ani 
therefore Mr, and Mrs. Richard Dayton were quite 
forgotten until .near the following Christmas, 
when their select little “At Homes” gave the 
fashionable world a faint surprise. 

They were.open now to criticism, and were not 
spared: Dick was absurdly happy and demon- 
strative about that plain little wife of his, and 
Jane’s affectation of contentment with her loss 
of fortune was ridiculous; the world knew her 
better, and was quite sure that she was envious 
and miserable beneath it. - } 

In business circles Dick’s singular behavior 
was also discussed. Why did he not marry the 
woman before she made ducks and drakes of oli 
Peter’s money? And at the clubs this question 
was thoroughly canvassed, to the exclusion of 
much more general ones. For men at clubs dp 
discuss their household affairs; they call it poli- 
tics, but women know better. | 

Still, people can not talk forever on one sub- 
ject, however aggrieved they are about it, and in 
a few weeks the Daytons bade fair to quietly sink 
into the general obscurity of the unromantic 
mass. Just at this point Fate again interfered 
with Richard Dayton’s plans. One afternoon he 
saw a gentleman leaving his house whom he 
knew, in a vague sort of way, as intimately ‘asae- 
ciated with the management of the Ten Eyk es- 
tate. - 

An unpleasant feeling of some annoyance to bi 
encountered, and which he ought no longer to p 
off, impressed him, and it was with a sensible de- 
crease of his usual buoyant spirits that he soughit 
his wife’s room. His first glance at her face and 
attitude convinced him that something unusual 
had happened. She had a number of suspicious- 
looking papers before her, and was holding her 
head in her hands in a very thoughtful manner. 

Still she smiled pleasantly at Dick, though in 
an uncertain mood; and rising with a sigh, push- 
ed the papers inside the secretary, and locked it, 
Dick was determined to know the worst at once, 
‘‘Something is worrying you, Jane; what is it, 
dear ?” 

“ Dick, I am afraid that you will think that I 
have been deceiving you; that is the trouble, 
But, indeed, indeed, I can not help the way things 
have gone. I am so sorry, darling!” } 

“ Why, what ever is the matter, wifey ?” | 

“Oh, Dick, Simon Hewes has been here—fa/ 
ther’s old manager, you know—and he says, Dick 
dear, that they have found the lead again in the 
Ten Eyk mine—struck it richer than ever—and 
those shares, Dick, I bought, and that every on¢ 
said were just so much waste-paper, Hewes has 
sold them for two hundred thousand dollars, and 
now he wants to know how. the money is to be 
invested. I can’t help it, Dick—indeed I can’t ; 
and what in the world am I to do with the mine 
and the money?” - 

“‘So I have married an heiress, after all,” said 
Dick, laughing, and kissing the heiress twenty. 
times over as evidence of his forgiveness. And 
Jane was very humble, and very thankful for 
Dick’s kindness in the matter, and for the really 
handsome way in which he not only forgave his 
contrary destiny, but also took it into his own 


‘special care and keeping. 


‘‘ Marriage takes all the nonsense out of a fel- 
low, you see,” said Clive Raynor, in his club, the 
night that this new topic about the Daytons came’ 
up; “and, besides, Dick did not know that he 
married an heiress.” | 

“ Nonsense, my dear fellow!’ said the elegant 
Jenkins ; “it is only a new version of an old 
comedy—Love’s Stratagem. Bet you a hundred 
dollars Mrs. Dayton knew where the Ten Eyk 
lead was all the time; and old Simon Hewes 
knows railway scrip somewhat better than his 
Bible. I only wish some pretty girl would fool 
me in the same way. ’Pon my honor I do, now, 
really.” 
But if Dick ever suspected any fooling in the 
matter, he laid it all on Madame Fate, and he 


i 


-very graciously forgave her the deception, and ac- 


cepted the fortune that was evidently so inevi- 
table. | 


ANECDOTES OF ARTISTS. 

Sr Davin Wrixrm, from the character of his 
delineations, will always be a great favorite. Sir 
John Sinclair, happening once to dine in company; 
with Wilkie, asked in the course of conversation) 
if any particular circumstance had led him to) 
adopt his profession. Sir John inquired: “ Had 
your father, mother, or any of your relations a 
turn for painting? or what led you to follow 
that art?” | 

To which Wilkie replied, “The truth is, Sir 
John, that you made me a painter.” i 
_ “How! 1” exclaimed the baronet. “I never 
had the pleasure of meeting you before.” 

Wilkie then gave the following explanation: 


““When you were drawing up the Statistical Ac- 
count of Scotland, my father, who was a clergyman 


in Fife, had much correspondence with you re- 
specting his parish, in the course of which you 
sent him a colored drawing of a soldier in the 
uniform of your Highland Fencible Regiment. 
I was so delighted with the sight that I was con- 
stantly drawing copies of it; and thus, insensi- 
bly, I was transformed into a painter.” 

We must not pass from Wilkie without re- 
lating the following amusing story: On the birth 
of the son of a friend—afterward a popular nov- 
elist—Sir David Wilkie was requested to become 
one of the sponsors for the child. Sir David; 
whose studies of human nature extended to ev- 
ery thing but infant human nature, had evidently 
been refreshing his boyish recollections of kit- 
tens and puppies, for after looking intently into 
the child’s eyes as it was held up for his inspec- 
tion, he exclaimed to the father, with serious as- 
tonishment and ‘satisfaction, “ He sees !”” 

During the residence in England of Haydn, 
the celebrated composer, one of the royal princes 
commissioned Sir Joshua Reynolds to paint his 
(Haydn’s) portrait. Haydn went to the residence 
of the painter and gave him a sitting; but he 
soon grew tired. Sir Joshua, with his usual care 
for his reputation, would not paint a man of such 
distinguished genius with a stupid countenance, 
and in consequence he adjourned the sitting to 
another day. The same weariness and want of 
expression occurring at the next attempt, Sir 
Joshua communicated the circumstance to the 
commissioning prince, who contrived the follow- 
ing stratagem. He sent to the painter’s house a 
pretty German girl who was in the service of the 
queen. Haydn took his seat for the third time, 
and as soon as the conversation began to flag, a 
curtain rose, and the fair German addressed him 


in his native tongue with a most elegant compli- . 


ment. Haydn, delighted, overwhelmed the en- 
chantress with questions; his countenance re- 
covered its animation, and Sir Joshua rapidly and 
successfully seized its traits. 

‘Opie was once painting an old beau of fashion. 
Whenever this gentleman thought the painter 
was touching the mouth, he screwed it up in a 
most.ridiculous manner. Opie, who was a blunt 
man, said, very quietly, “Sir, if you want the 
mouth left out, I will dott with pleasure.” 

Sir Joshua once hearing of a young artist who 
had become embarrassed by an injudicious mar- 
riage, and was on the point of being arrested, 
immediately hurried to his residence, to inquire 
into the case. The unfortunate artist told the 
melancholy particulars of his situation, adding 
that forty pounds would enable him to compound 
with his creditors. After some further conver- 
sation Sir Joshua rose to take his leave, telling 
the distressed painter he would do something for 
him. When bidding him adieu at the door, Sir 
Joshua took him by the hand, and after squeezing 
it cordially, hurried off with a benevolent triumph 
in his heart, while the astonished and relieved 
artist found in his hand a bank-note for one 
hundred pounds! 

Of Gainsborough we are told that both himself 
and his neighbors were ignorant of his genius, 
until one day—he was then residing at Sudbury— 
seeing a country fellow looking wistfully over his 
garden wall at some pears, he caught up a bit of 
board, and painted him so inimitably well that, 
the board being placed upon the wall, several of 


the neighboring gentry and farmers immediately 
recognized the figure of a thief who had paid 


many unwelcome visits to their gardens; and be- 
ing, by means of this impromptu portrait, charged 
by one of, them with the robbery of his orchard, 
the thief acknowledged his guilt, and agreed, in 
order to avoid a worse fate, to enlist. 

Haydon’s “ Mock Election” was painted in this 
wise: As many other artists have been, both be- 
fore and since, Haydon was in difficulties, and in 
July, 1827; was an inmate of the King’s Bench 
Prison. One day some of his fellow-prisoners got 
up a burlesque of an election. ‘I was sitting in 
my own apartment,” writes the painter, “ buried 
in my own reflections, melancholy, but not de- 
spairing, at the darkness of my prospects, and 
the unprotected condition of my wife and chil- 
dren, when a tumultuous and hearty laugh below 


brought me to my window. In spite of my own | 


sorrows, I laughed out heartily when I saw the 
occasion.” 

Haydon sketched the grotesque scene, painted it 
in four months, and with the aid of noblemen and 
friends, and the advocacy of the press succeeded in 
exciting thesympathy ofthe country, The picture 
proved attractive as an exhibition ; still better, it 
was purchased by King George IV. for five hundred 
pounds ; and it was conveyed from the Egyptian 
Hall to St. James’s Palace. A committee of gen- 
tlemen then undertook Mr. Haydon’s affairs, and 
with the purchase-money of the picture and the 
proceeds of the exhibition the painter was re- 
stored to-his family. In 1828 he painted, as a 
companion to this picture, “The Chairing of the 
Members,”’ which was bought by Mr. Francis, of 
Exeter, for three hundred guineas. 

“*Not one in ten thousan ps,” it has been 
said, “can move his ears.”” The celebrated Mr. 
Mery used, when lecturing, to amuse his pupils 
by saying that in one thing he surely belonged to 
the long-eared tribe; upon which he would move 
his ears very rapidly backward and forward. Al- 
binus, the celebrated anatomist, had the same 
power, which is performed by little muscles not 
seen. Mr. Haydon tried it once, in painting, with 
great effect. In his picture of “ Macbeth,” paint- 


ed for Sir George Beaumont, when the thane was 


listening in horror, before committing the mur- 
der, the artist ventured to press the ears forward 
like an animal in fright, to give an idea of trying 
to catch the nearest sound. It is very effective, 
and increases amazingly the terror of the scene, 
without the spectator’s being aware of the reason. 

Vernet, the grandfather of the late famous 
French painter of the same name, relates that he 
was once employed to paint a landscape with a 
cave and St. Jerome in it. He accordingly paint- 
ed the landscape with St. Jerome at the entrance 


of the cave.. When he delivered the picture, the 
purchaser, who understood nothing of, perspec- 
tive said, “ The landscape and the cavé are well 
made, but the saitit is not in the cave.” 

“T understand you, Sir,” replied Vernet., “I 
will alter it.” He therefore took thexpainting, 
and made the shade darker, so that the saint 
seemed to sit farther in. The purchaser took 
the painting, but it again appeared to: him that 
the figure was not in the cave. Vernet then ob- 
literated the figure, and gave thie picture to the 
purchaser, who now at last seemed perfectly sat- 
isfied. Whenever he showed the picture to 
strangers he said, “‘ Here you have a picture by 
Vernet, with St. Jerome in the cave.” | 

“But we can not see the saint,” the visitors 
would reply. 

** Excuse me, gentlemen,” the possesg$or would 
answer; “he is there, for I have seen hjan stand- 
ing at the entrance, and afterward farther back, 
and am therefore quite sure that he is im it.” _ 

Rubens seems to have been a remarkably dili- 
gent painter. We are enabled to form some esti- 
mate of his astonishingly productive powers when 
we consider that about one thousand of his works 
have been engraved. An extraordinary number 
of his paintings adorn the most celebrated public 
and private galleries, and many churches in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe. Yet of the countless 
pictures every where attributed to Rubens, but a 
small proportion were entirely painted by his own 
hands ; the’ others contain more or leas of the 
workmanship of his pupils. Like many other 
great painters, Rubens was an architect too; his 
own house and the church and college of the 


Jesuits in Antwerp were built. from hisidesigns. - 


We conclude with the following amasing list 
of anachronisms in painting. These are to be 
found in works of all ages. Thus we have Ver- 
rio’s periwigged spectators of “ Christ healing the 
Sick ;” Abraham about to shoot Isaac with a pis- 
tol; an Ethiopian king in a surplice, boots, and 
spurs ; Belin’s “ Virgin and Child” listening to a 
violin ; and in Albert Diirer’s “ Angel driving 


Adam and Eve from Paradise,” the angel wear- © 


ing flounced petticoat, Then we ‘have Cigoli’s 
“Simeon at the Circumcision” with-spectacles on 
nose ; the Virgin Mary helping herself to @ cup 
of coffee from a chased coffee-pot ; and St. Jerome 
painted with a clock by his side. N. Poussin has 
represented “The Deluge” with boats, and “ Re- 
becca at the Well” with Grecian architecture in 
the background. And in a picture representing 
“Lobsters in the Sea listening to the Preaching 
of St. Anthony of Padua,” the lobsters are red, 


though yet, it is to be presumed, wndboiled. re) 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


He looked up very humbly, and said he was sorry to 
be found in such a place, but be could assure the Court 
‘that he was never in the prisoner's box before. “ Nevy- 
er?” asked the Court, with séme severity. ‘ Look 
a-here, judge,” said the culprit, “name the fine, but 
es eake don’t spring that Pinafore gag on 


He entered the grocery 
his cane to swing to an fro exactly like theypendulum 
of aclock. The grocer only said, No; we noth- 
ing on tick ;” and the man With the cane passed sadly 
and silently out. 


That was neat, the remark of a young Jawyer on 

a Street, the other morning. friend ac- 

costed him: **John, I wish you would change this 

twenty-dollar bill for me.” The blushing Wnt pleased 

attorney lifted his hat and replied : ‘* My good’boy, you 
flatter me—you flatter me.” 


The tramp’s last dodge is to ask your ad¥icé about 
ing to the next town, and when you warmly advise 
im to gO, he says he has much confidences in your 
good judgment, and will emigrate further on at once. 
‘ But,” he adds, ‘‘ wouldn't you advise me to borrow 
ten cents before I start ?” 


-— 


‘Why do you look so glum and crose, William, when- 
ever I ask you to go out, with me to any party or thea- 
tre?” inquired Isabella. 
**there would be no merit in going were I not making 
an awful sacrifice of my own feelings. Permit me the 
pleasure of showing that I go only.to please, my dear.” 


—" 


A Connecticut man recently said : Lend?me a dé5l- 
lar. My wife has left me, and I want to advertise that 
I am not responsible for her debts.” 2 9 


A damsel applied for a place behind a ceunter. 
‘*What clerical experience have you ?” asked the man 
of dry-goods. ‘‘ Very little,” she, said, with a blush, 
‘**for I only joined the church last week.” __ 


If speech is silver, then the floors of the Senate and 
House ought to be knee-deep in dollars, halves, quar- 
ters, dimes, and half dimes. 


He said but little, yet as he gazed on the matilated 
edge of his best razor, he mentally vowed never again 
to marry a woman with corns, } 

A child without legs has just been born. *“* Thank 
Heaven !” said the weeping father,.“‘ this will never be 
a champion pedestrian.” 


“TI had no time to stuff the chicken,” apologized a 
landlady to her boarders. ‘‘ Never mind, madam, it's 
tough enough as it is,” replied one of them. 


When a society reporter wishes to puff a plain, vul- 
gar he remarks that she is as beautiful as she is 
accomplished. 


“What made you quit the East ?” said a man in Ne- 
vada to a new-comer. “I got into trouble by marry- 
ing two wives,” was the response. ‘ Well,” said the 
other, ‘‘ I came out here becatige I got into trouble b 
marrying only one wife.” ‘And I,” added a De-atand. 


er, “‘came here because I got into trouble simply by | 


promising to marry one. 
A Dutchman once met an Irishman on a lonely high- 


way. As they met, each amiled, thinking he knew the . 


other. Pat, on seeing his mistake, remarked,. with a 
look of disappointment: “ Faith, an’ I thought it was 
you, an’ you thought it was ine, an’ it’s naythur of 
us.” “* Yaw, dat ish dru. I am anodder man, und you 
is not yourself, und we are some odder bodies.” 


man having been reqnested at a dinner to 
time-honored toast of ‘‘ Woman,” cl 


**¢O woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please.’” 
Here his memory failed him; but after a little hesita- 
tion he continued in triumph: 
**But seen pe oft, familiar with her face, 
We first ure, then pity, then embrace.” 4 


said not a word, batallowed 


“*My love,” said William, - 


_ 
| 
‘ 
reply to t 
his remarks with the familiar quotation from Scott : 
and their plans for the future. Diek would 
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“THE FAVO 


RITE FALCON. 
THE PARIS SALON OF 1879. 


[ CoRRESPONDENCE OF Harper’s WEEKLY 


‘The Grand Opening.—Description of the Scene.— 


Some of the most notable Pictures.—American 


Exhibitors. 
Panis, May 15, 1879. 
Tue Salon has opened with fine weather, which, 


according to tradition, invariably accompanies the . 


"_T, HOVENDEN. 


world. What American has 

not dreamed of attending 

the opening of the Paris Sa- Sane 
lon? Fashion as much as art has placed this 
golden fruit on a high branch of the tree of 
human possibilities, and the fame thereof has 
spread beyond the sea. . The golden fruit must 
be plucked and eaten if practicable, even if it 


Vf) 


7 


“STILL LIFE.”—Mrss’ H. Corson. 


ceremony, as rain usually descends on a séance of 


the Académie Francaise. 

President Grévy and his daughter inspected the 
exhibition on Saturday. On Sunday the magical 
formula of the varnishing brought together the 
usual piquant assemblage of artists, literary men, 
and actresses of celebrity. Monday the gates of 
the Palais de l’Industrie were thrown open to the 


should leave a bitter flavor of disappointment on 
the palate. Reputation often exceeds reality, and 
certainly a visit to the Salon of this year is cal- 
culated to dispel many illusions in the mind of a | 
stranger. 

Imagine yourself, friendly reader, at the en- 
trance of the vast Palais de I’Industrie on a soft 
gray noonday. Outside, the trees of the Champs 


Elysées are green, the fountains of the Rond 
Point foam in silvery pene of falling waters, 
the bonnes, with their f 
rosy babies, and the little cafés are 
decking their gardens for a summer campaign. 
You enter the gates, and ascend lofty flights of 
stone steps on the right, excessively dirty at the 
moment from the passage of many feet. A 
throng of visitors precedes, surrounds, and fol- 
lows you, eager to gain the same goal. A first 
at this audience surprises you as much 
as the collection of pictures ; indeed, the crowd 
bears @ curious resemblance to the art exhibi- 
tion of the. year 1879. You behold a crowd of 
burly and bearded men in rough overcoats, ac- 
companied by their womenkind in startling toi- 
leta which’ you have been taught not to deem 
Fyepch, above all, Parisian. ese furnish the 
“of the republic, and do not belong 
to the haute finance. True gems of elegance 


prised in the three thousand works accepted by 
the jury of the season, and which fill twenty-eight 
rooms. | 


. Above, the walls of the vestibule are hung with 
tapestry, and the cases of miniatures and modern 
enamels are worthy of inspection. There is the 
smiling and persuasive saleswoman, true daugh- 
ter of Paris, with her little pile of catalogues, 
yellow and blue. Now you find yourself in Salle 
XXV., which is actually that of entrance. Itisa 
vast room, lofty and light. The leather ottoman 
encircling standards of plants in the centre is 
already encumbered with weary humanity. The 
crowd pours through the door; bonnets and 
hats pass continually between your range of vis- 
ion and the pictures lining the walls, Is this a 
merciful interposition, or otherwise? A French 
critic has stated that a first glimpse of the het- 
erates collection brought together here may 
well occasion a doubt as to what effort of aspiring 
genius can have been rejected, and prophesies the 
speedy withdrawal of the best artists in exasper- 
ation from the field. You observe a variety of 
huge and often gaudy pictures on the walls 
of this entrance salle, visible above the heads 


Z wan 


PEASANT HOME, SWITZERLAND.”—C. E. Dusoi. 


of the surging throng—a “ Republic,” by M. 


Lecomte-Dunony, or a fine landscape by 
M. Francais, the “ Vallée de Rossillon.” 


ting cap-ribbons, carry - 
chantants 


Ehrmann, a “ St. Vincent de Paul,” by M. - 
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“SCENE IN. BRITTANY.”—H. Botton Jonzs. 


‘THE PARIS SALON—SOME AMERICAN 


IRIBUTIONS 


“A HOLIDAY 
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ION OF THE BULL”—F. A. Bripeman, 
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“A HOLIDAY§-W. H. 


“AT THE FOUNTAIN."—Miss 


Right and left extend vistas of adjacent salles 
—large rooms, small rooms, narrow rooms. 
Ah! if the jury had gathered all the works of 
true merit together, what a pleasure would 
have resulted! But no; they were far too\sa- 
gacious for that. The bewildered visitor nmust 


wander on through all the dreary rooms, either 
discovering a beautiful in surprise, or 
overlooking true excellence of medi- 
ocre neighbors. 


At the outset the salle of entrance gives you 
the key to several prominent features of the | 
artistic mind, as here revealed. 


— 


a2 


= 


quite indifferent wearers in- 
side of them, as well as. un- 
usual prominence given to striped stockings on 


occasion, her with the usual collection of 


panels of fruit and masses of flowers, either 
heaped in little carts, or beneath the umbrellas 
of a street stand. The fish and game, the straw- 
berries, peaches, and cray-fish, are sufficiently ex- 
cellent to tempt the appetite of the lover of art 
who hastened hither after the cup of morning 
coffee. The visitor who hoped in vain for an 


exhibition without the inevitable Jeanne d’Arc 


lon of 1879, 
wounds of greenish-tinted mar- 
tyrs, while theatrical attendants 
bend over them in lackadaisical 
sympathy ; it lies in horrible stag- 
nant pools on marble pavements 
beneath the fallen heads of heroes, 
or pours from the trunk of a Me- 
dusa while Perseus capers iiear; 
it even stains the linen which Sé. 
Elizabeth of Hungary binds ‘about 


most 


Blood, accompanied | 
morbid and writhing of 
human agony, evidently -holds a 
high rank in the estimation of the 
jury. A battlefield is a positive 
1elief, when gained. Here is le- 
gitimate, who ie carnage ; sol- 
diers thrust each other with bayo- 


nets, and die manfully. 

Another vole 
is a fondness for ing relig- 
jous scenes. Why dove the French 
school deal so largely in Madon- 
nas, insipid without holiness; in 
ecstatic saints, with their heads 
held on one side, anticipating vis- 
ions ; in Crucifixions, dismal with- 
out grandeur? Surely the for- . 
—- is unable to ascribe deep 

igious reverence to the av . | 
French mind. Fra Angelico would : 
weep, in heaven, to behold the saints and an- 
gels of the Paris Salon occupying a prominent 
position in the leading artistic city of the world 
at the present day. Raphael and Masacwio 
would find St. John in the Wilderness, instead 
of a beautiful boy clad in sheep-skin, with the 

t, luminous eyes and spiritual expression 


‘which foreshadowed his own destiny, here de- 


picted with a mild and simpering aspect, as of 


an urchin on his good behavicr, but tempted to 
follow the flight of a bird in the sky. hy:do 
not young artists abandon this field to the old 
masters, to whom it justly belonged ? © f 
In contrast, there are the portraits of a great 
number of dresses, carefully executed, with 


Mary L. Stone. 


BUTIONS F9 THE Sxetones sy THE ARTISTS. 


“THE SACRIFICE OF ABRAHAM,.”"—C. S, Peagon 


dwindled to a tiny wax model, placed on a OT 
estal before the sculptor. A man in the act of 
puncturing the arm of a struggling baby is not 
an agreeable object of contemplation, however 
faultless in execution, and should be banished to 
the hospital as speedily as possible. 

Here is‘a portrait of Mile. Samary, of the Théa- 
tre Francais, by Mile. Abbema. The portrait is - 
sufficiently droll and odd to please the caprice of 
& young actress who aims at originality, A vivid 


Feige 


“VINTAGE TIME IN FRANCE."—D. R. 


might find an echo in another desirous of escap- 
ing from perpetual contemplation of Dr. Jenner’s 
system of vaccination, as rendered by the Roman 
sculptor Montaverde. Not only was the philan- 
thropist Dr. Jenner in marble a presiding pres- 
ence at the Exposition, but the sculptor Monta- 
verde now peony at the Salon attired in his 
blouse, with folded arms, a bristling beard, and a 
very determined expression of countenance, con- 
templating his work. Fortunately Dr. Jenner has 


green background relieves the jaunty blonde head 
of Mile. Samary ; she is attired in a woolen dress 
of gray tint fastened with an exaggerated buckle 
and belt at the waist, while an enormous purple 
bow adorns the throat. Her blue eyes acintillate 
with mockery and fun, her nose acquires a most 
uncompromising setroussé from her pose, and her 
red lips laugh. Such is the freshest bud of the 
ThéAtre Francais, who now sparkles in the new 
play of Bitincelle Here is a sombre picture which 


“TWO INFANTS.”—J. W. Patrison. 
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attracts your attention across the room where it 
hangs: a Russian Guard, wrapped in his cloak, 
- mounted on a stout horse, and traversing a rough 
waste of snow. An old French officer, in the ugly 
uniform, red and black, with a weather-bronzed 
face and thoughtful eye, has paused before this 
study in mute contemplation. No other picture 
~ will appeal to him with equal power. The artist 
has gained his aim, and found:his audience. <A sec- 
ond soldier has paused before another picture in 
another salle. You discover a fresh interest in 
the canvases because of those observing them with 
innate appreciation of the subject treated. The 
second soldier is young and gay. The picture is 
the “ Jeanne” of M. Forcade. A peasant girl in 
sabots, with a basket on her back, has found a red 
silk mask amidst the débris of flowers scattered 
on the pavement by a reveller at dawn. She 
holds up the mask, using the shop window as a 
mirror, and glances archly over her shoulder at 
_ the spectator, while singing : ; 
**On soupe encor, le mz étein 
Tant pour toi, Mélancolie 
~ Oh! que c'est gentil, la Folie 
Jusqgu’ & six heures du matin.” 
M. Bonnat’s portrait of Victor Hugo, in Salle 
IV., is fine, and attracts much attention. The 
poet is seated, his head resting on one hand, and 
the other thrust into his vest. The attitude is 
easy and harmonious, without much elegance, 
while thé expression is perplexing. “Of what is 
the old man thinking?’ It is to be hoped that 
he contemplates, in retrospection, the wt 
works of his youth and prime rather than of his 
decline. 
Female beauty abounds: nymphs are tossed on 
green waves; peasant maidens feed their little 
brothers and sisters in corners; ladies smile be- 


- neath plumed hats and wreaths of flowers, attired 
_ in purple velvet and black satin, even illuminated 


with the electric light. Madame Judic beams on 


- her admirers in an embroidered robe of autumnal 


tints. _Bouguereau’s young Bohemians gaze at 

, the world with limpid, fearless eyes, . The “ Birth 
of Venus,” a large and ambitious work, reveals 
all the skill and beauties of the great artist, yet 
causes the heretical mind to revert to the tribune 
of the Uffizi at Florence and Titian’s Venus, fad- 
ing from the canvas with the years. 

A magnificent portrait by Carolus Duran seems 
to embody the very pomp of accessories in mod- 
ern painting. A lady, blonde and stately, in elab- 
orate dress of white satin, stands with a rich 
mantle of velvet.and furs gathered about her 
flowing draperies. One is reminded of the state 
portraits of Catherine of Russia or the Palatine 
princesses. She is in good company, also, this 
great dame. The large landscape with animals, 
by the famous Belgian artist Marie Collart, hangs 
on one side of this room, and the fine work of M. 
Emile Delperée, “ Luther before the Council,” op- 
posite. 

Two portraits by Alexandre Cabanel are es- 
pecially worthy of attention; that of Madame la 
Marquise de C—.— you prefer to any in the col- 
lection. The lady, slender, supple, and erect, 
stands against a background of rich blue cur- 
tain. Her dress is pale ivory-tinted satin, bor- 
dered with sable, the color of her own hair. 
There she stands in severe and elegant simpli- 
city, without an ornament in ear, on neck, or 
beautifully rounded arms. What softness and 
delicacy of hues where the vich furs touch the 
White flesh*wf throat and shoulder! This is the 
very beau ideal of a fair Parisienne. The por- 
trait of Mr. Mackay is equally successful in its way. 

Rambling on, you discover in close proximity 
to each other “‘Les Ramasseurs de Pommes de 
Terre,’ by M. Bastien Lepage, and “ Avant la 
Réche,” by M. Pierre Billet. What a charm is 
discoverable in both pictures! Here is the young 
French school which all the world must salute. 
‘In the first picture two sturdy peasant women are 
gathering the harvest of ripened potatoes in the 
brown October fields. A gray sky, brown and 


- gere fields, and the women at work, themselves 


homely daughters of toil, such is the canvas of 
M. Bastien Lepage, whose friends anticipate for 
him a glorious future. The second study is more 
suggestive to a casual observer. M. Pierre Billet 
depicts a party of fisherwomen awaiting the 
boats, grouped on the grayish verdure of the 
coast, while the sea expands before them, hlue 
and calm as on days of midsummer. How char- 
acteristic the~repose of these women and girls! 
One has fallen asleep, with her head on her creel ; 
another plucks the grass, her brown feet extend- 
ed at ease ; a third sits erect to scan the horizon. 
These works, with the interesting and beautiful 
picture by M. Feyren-Perrin, two fisherwomen 
seated, with their knitting, on the sea margin, re- 
deem the Salon, while reminding the visitor that 
there is a France outside of Paris. 

On one wall a shimmer of satin, rosy, amber, 
and warm, reveals the young girl who has climbed 
the hill in advance of her companions. Her nar- 
row skirt of the First Empire is held aside, co- 
quettishly displaying a satin-shod foot, while deli- 
cate hands, covered with white lace mittens, grasp 
a staff of a shepherdess such as might have be- 
longed to Marie Antoinette. This is “La premiére 
Arrivée,” by Jean Gustave Jacquet, the property 
of Alexandre Dumas. Above a door the camels 
of Frére toil across the tawny desert. Beyond, an 
Oriental beauty, by Benjamin Constant, reclines 
on a terrace of the house-top, surrounded by 
slaves, and gazes down on the town, her own 
tunic, ornaments, and rugs glowing with the gor- 

sunset hues of the luminous atmosphere. 

You pause before Mr. Bridgman’s picture, not 
only charmed by the beauty of the work, but 
proud of a countryman who reaps a just reward of 
merit. The picture possesses a mysterious beau- 
ty. The processitin of the Egyptian god Apis is 
passing along in the shadow of the temple. The 
sacred animal is decked with flowers; the priests 
and dancers surround him. What minute and 

careful finish in the rich trappings of the bull! 
what lightness'and grace in the dancers, their 


limbs veiled in spangled tissues! what curious 
sandals on the feet, and instruments held in sa- 
cred rites, such as are treasured in museums! 
Mr. Bridgman’s Egyptian girls are true daughters 
of the Nile, and do not emanate from the Rue 
Mouffetard. 

You discover, with equal pleasure and interest, 
the “ Vie de Famille,” by Miss Cornelia W. Conant, 
of New York—a work which evinces the true 
artistic ability of the painter, as well as reveals 
the fine advantages for careful study in Germany 
and France, during a period of some years, en- 
joyed by this lady. Miss Conant is destined to 
win popularity and reflect honor on her country. 

In Salle X VL. is the “ Diana Surprised” of M. 
Jules Lefebvre, the work awarded a first place 
by the jury. The room is long and narrow, with 
a screen in the centre. You seat yourself, and 
gaze long at the exquisite picture so well placed. 
Art is not dead. Diana, surprised by the hunt- 
ers, stands in the shadow of a rock, her affrighted 
nymphs crouched about her.. The goddess does 
not flee. She pauses, with her auburn tresses 


hered in one hand, and her white draperies" 


flowing back, her attitude stately, and her head 
turned in profile, with a threatening flash in her 
eye. The girl kneeling at her feet, with uptu:ined 
face, has hair of pale gold, while her companions 
in the background are dark in flesh-tints and 
rments. Another girl crosses the stream in 
ight, with one arm raised to shield her eyes. 
The shadowy rock, the rippling brook, the deli- 
cate loveliness of Diana and her nymphs—such 
are the outlines of this fine picture. 

Beside Diana, M. La Plesse exhibits a young 
lady extending the poor-box in a Catholic Church 
with a persuasive “ Pour les pauvres, s'il vous 

it.” On the neighboring wall, M. Laporte’s 


“ Jolly Monk” surveys in the monastery garden . 


a great golden pumpkin. There are glimpses of 
Italian streets, by Lebel; a Breton-interior, by M. 
Lebrun; a ripple of foliage and water, by Le- 
grand. At the other extremity of the salle, “ The 
Death of Chramm,” by M. Luminais, portrays this 


.son of Clotaire I. bound to the stake with his 


wife and family for revolting against his father. 

A crowd surrounds a small picture in a corner, 
of which you obtain only a glimpse of frame. 
The rumor circulates that it is a portrait of Sarah 
Bernhardt. Such is fame. } 


Now you enter Salle IX., and perceive Gustave . 


Doré’s colossal work on the wall—“The Death 
of Orpheus.” After all the mediocre, tame, and 
exaggerated pictures, this great one stands alone. 
It is as if a whirlwind of genius had swept across 
the surface, leaving gnarled trees and groups of 
powerful figures. Here are the rooms of water- 
colors and drawings, without end, apparently, and 
containing much of interest had you eye and 
brain to perceive all. You notice a crayon head 
of the Mona Liza in passing, which actually re- 
produces the subtle amile of the original. 

The galleries and garden remain. In Paris 
alone could the shrine of sculpture be rendered 
equally attractive. Imagine the great dépdt of 
Forty-second Street filled with flowering plants 
and lined with busts and statues! Such is the 


garden of the Palais de |’Industrie beneath its | 


glass dome. The gentlemen smoke, the ladies 
meet and exchange greetings. The color known 
as peacock green is very prominent in their cos- 
tumes, and eccentric little straw bonnets, bent 
down over the eyes, abound. Here are rayed vel- 
vets of every hue, and wondrous flame-tinted 
feathers. All dresses are short, with natty boots 
and dainty ruffles visible, save that of the hapless 
provincial lady, who appears in a trailing white 
skirt, with her cumbersome gown held up. You 
observe a plump blonde in maroon, with vivid 
scarlet in her hat—a combination rendered har- 
monious by the skill of a modiste. Behold two 
ladies from the Faubourg St. Germain, who move 
about without the ostentatious rustle of their 
neighbors. One is attired in black satin, with a 
small mantle of the same rich fabric, and a wide 
Cavalier hat, also black. Her companion’s dress 
is a marvel of those indistinguishable Indian 
tints now in fashion, so rich and yet so subdued. 
Her mantle is very quaint and tiny. Surely it 
was made of a fragment of India shawl. In- 
stinctively these two lacies remind you of the 
Cabanel portrait above stairs. 

* Then you emerge on the Champs Elysées, 
amidst the throng of waiting carriages, once more. 
You have visited the opening Salon of 1879. Is 
it the golden apple, placed so high on the tree of 
possibility, or Dead Sea fruit? If a Parisian in- 
speted this identical collection in the American 
National Academy of Design of New York, or in 
other cities, would he not shrug his shoulders 
with pity for a new people hopelessly crude in 
oe as yet,and with much to learn in the 
uture 


THE AMERICAN EXHIBITORS. 

We are indebted to Mr. M. Woolf, an American 
artist now residing in Paris, for the opportunity 
of printing the double-page series of sketches of 
the contributions of some of our American artists 
to theSalon. The sketches were drawn express- 
ly for Harper’s Weekly by the artists, and placed 
in Mr. Woolf’s hands for transmission. The fol- 
lowing list of American exhibitors shows how 
well the New World is represented at the very 
centre of European art. We give the name and 
residence of each artist, the master under whom 
the study of art has been pursued, and the title 
of the work exhibited. 

Anderson, A. A., of New York, pupil of Bon- 
nat and Cabanel—“ David tending his Father’s 
Flocks.” 

Bacon, Henry, of Boston, pupil of Cabanel and 
E. Frére—“ A Burial at Sea.” Baird, W. B., of 
Chicago, pupil of M. Yvon—“ At Grez (Seine-et- 
Marne).” Baker, Miss Ellen K., pupil of M. P. 
Soyer—“ A Portrait.” Bierstadt, Albert, of New 
York—“ A River Scene in California.” Bispham, 


H., of Néw York, pupil of Bonnaét—“ Combat be- 
tween Two Women of Ancient Rome in a School 
of Gladiators.” Boit, E. D., of Boston, pupil of 
M. Francais—“‘The Shores of the Rance, near 
Saint Malo.” Bridgman, F. A., of New York, 
pupil of Géréme—“ Procession of the Sacred 
Bull.” Bunce, W. G., of Hartford—“ A Morn- 
ing at Venice.” 

Chase, Harry, of Vermont, pupil of M. Merdag— 
“ Dutch -Boat.” Coffin, W. A., of Alleghany 
City—“ An Inn, Brittany,” and “‘ A Modern Acad- 
emy of Painting.” Coman, Miss C. B., of New 
York—“ View near Dordrecht, Holland.” Co- 
nant, Miss C. W., of New York—“ Family Life.” 
Corsons, Miss H., of Philadelphia, pupil of T. R. 
Fleury—“ Still Life.” Cox, K., pupil of Gérome 
—“ Young Venetian Girl.” | 

Dana, W. P. W., of Boston, pupil of Picot and 
Le Poitevin— Breakers’’— Channel Islands. 
Daniels, George, of New York—“ Autumn Effect,” 
and “Oranges and Apples.” Deschamps, Miss 
Camille, of New York, pupil of T. R: Fleury and 
C. Miiller—*“ A Portrait.” Dillon, Henry, of Cali- 
fornia, pupil of C. Duran—“ A Portrait.” Dod- 
son, Miss S. P. B., of Philadelphia, pupil of Lumi- 
nais—“ Deborah,” and “The Dance.” Dubois, C. 
E., of New York, pupil of Gleyre—“ October,” 
and “Old Peasant Home, Switzerland.” 

Flagg, M., of Hartford, pupil of J. de la Chev- 
reuse—‘ A Portrait.” 

Gardner, Miss E. J., pupil-of Merle, Bouguereau, 
and Lefebvre—* At the Fountain.” Gay, Wal- 
ter, of Boston, pupil of Bonnat—“ A Fencing 
Lesson,” and “ View at Fontainebleau.” Greato- 
rex, Miss K. H., of New York, pupil of Jeannin— 
“The Flowers of Mentone.” 

Harvy, T., of New York, pupil of Duran—“ En- 
virons of Grez.” Healy, G. P. A., of Boston— 
“Two Portraits.” Heaton, A. G., of _Philadel- 
phia, pupil of Cabanel and Bonnaét—“ A Little Cal- 
culation,” and “A Special Favor.”” Herpin, Mrs. 
M. Masseras, of Boston, pupil of Madame Colin- 
Libour—“ Apples and Grapes,”’ and “ Flowers.” 
Hlasko, Miss Annie, of Philadelphia, pupil of 
Guillemet—“ A Portrait.” _Hovenden, T., of New 
York, pupil of Cabanel—“ The Favorite Falcon,” 
and “Landscape.” Hyneman, H. N., of Phila- 
delphia, pupil of Bonnaét—“ Desdemona.” 

Irwin, B., pupil of Duran—“ The Rivals,” and 
“A Portrait.” 

Jones, H. B., of Baltimore—‘ View in Brit- 

” 


Knight, D. R., of Philadelphia, pupil of Gleyre 
and Meissonier—“ Vintage Time in France.” 


pupil of Bonnat—“ Viola,” and “The Presenta- 
tion of the Intended.” 

May, E. H., of New York, pupil of Couture— 
“The Curiosity,” and “A Portrait.” Maynard, G. 
W., of Washington—“A Portrait.” Millet, F. 
D., of Boston—‘“ The Peace-Makers,” and “San 
Stephano.” Mosler, H., pupil of Hebert—“ The 
Return,” and “ The Gossips.” Moss, F., of Phil- 
adelphia, pupil of Bonnat—“ A Toast.” | 

Nieuker, Mrs. M., of Boston, pupil of Miiller— 
Ne 

Parker, 8. N., of New York, pupil of Duran— 
“St. Sébastien,” and “A Portrait.” Pattison, J. 
W., of Boston—“ Two Children.”” Pearce, C. S., 
of Boston, pupil of Bonndt—‘“ The Sacrifice of 
Abraham.” Perkins, F. A., of New York, pupil of 
Couture—‘“ An Italian.” Picknell, W. L., of Bos- 
ton, pupil of Gérome—“ The Valley of Rustini.”’ 

Ramsey, M., of Philadelphia, pupil ef Bonnat 
—‘ Presentation of a Lettre de Cachet.” 

Sargent, J.S., of Philadelphia, pupil: of Duran 
— A Portrait,” and “ An Olive Grove in Capri.” 
Searle, Mrs. Helen, of Vermont, pupil of J. W. 
Preyer—“ Fruits.” Shonborn, L. J., pupil of 
Bonnat—“ A Portrait.”” Stewart, J. L., of Phil- 
adelphia, pupil of Zamacois, Géréme, and Madrazo 
—“ A Portrait.” Stone, Miss M. L., of New York 
—“L’Angélus.” Swift, C., pupil of Harpignies 
Waif.” 

Torrey, E., of Chicago, pupil of Géréme— 
“The Banns.” 

Ward, E. M., of Urbana, pupil of Cabanel— 
“The Cooper.” Ward, D. L., of New York, pu- 
pil of Capdevielle—“ An Italian Cobbler.” Will- 
iams, F. D., of Boston—“ A Street in Montigny.” 
Woodward, W. W., of Indiana, pupil of R. Fleury 
— Court, Old Paris.” 


THE LONG BRANCH IRON PIER. 


Lone Brancu claims a distinctive feature over 
any of our sea-side resorts that have grown so 
rapidly in public favor, in the fact that it pre- 
sents a continuous bluff twenty to forty feet in 
height, extending about five miles, and without a 
parallel on the Atlantic coast. This bluff rises 
abruptly from the beach, and the plateau above, 
in the vicinity of the hotels and cottages, forms 
a promenade skirting the Ocean Avenue drive, 
affording from this elevation a most. commanding 
view far out over the expanse of’ ocean, where 
the visitor may often count over a hundred sail 
within easy range. 

The preservation*and improvement of this 
bluff, though conceded to be a matter of the 
highest importance, have been through all these 
years of exceptional popularity sadly neglected. 
In a book published by the writer a dozen years, 
ago, he earnestly called attention to the fact that 
this Monmouth County shore must, without pro- 
tection, continue to recede, as it had done, at the 
rate of three or four feet per annum; a note- 
worthy compensation being found in a corre- 
sponding making out of the western coast of 
California. It is well known that the pioneer 
“ boarding-house” stood some two hundred yards 
beyond the present shore line, at a point between 
the present Brighton and Clarendon hotels. Only 
recently, when men have come in from outside, 
bringing in large ideas and capital, and rival re- . 
sorts have stimulated enterprise, has the place 
seemed to awaken to a sense of the necessity of 


Lippincott, W. H., of Philadelphia, pupil of 
Bonnat—“ A Holiday.” Loomis, C., of Syracuse, | 


supplied with loose iron 


to secure it, on the Howland House frontage, 
The adjacent rietors of the West End have 
expended some $2000 since last season in in- 
creasing their jetties and repairing the front. 


delphia, built a fine bulkhead, and ran out jetties 


And nearly the entire frontage will be protected 
in some form the present season along the most 
prominent portion of Ocean Avenue. When 


lustrated in the present issue, a face wall was 
laid up at the starting-point, not of the ordinary 
piling and timbers, but of solid cement, beginning 
deep down in the clay. -As this structure is the 
pioneer of its kind in this country, and in some on 
its details embraces unique features of recent 
American invention, a description of the method. 
of construction as actually witnessed will be new 
to the public. 
From the face of this wall, and 


a promenade supplied with restaurants,etc. Be- 
neath this are four straight lines of bath-houses 
flanking the head of the pier, and on the extreme 
ends spaces are reserved for the kitchens of the 
restaurants above. Ranging in front of this deck, 
it is proposed to place a line of “parlor bath- 
houses” (a recent invention), with ornamental ‘pa- 
goda roofs, and the interior provided with a 


cushioned seat, all combined in one compartment, 


tainable on a wet, sandy floor. 
is supported upon wrought-iron tubes screwed to- 
gether in sections of the required length, and in- 
creasing in diameter from six to eight, ten, and 
twelve inches. These are all provided with a 


work was begun upon the new pier, which is il- | 


extending alon 
the entire Ocean Hotel frontage of 700 feet, pond 
rows of spiling oe broad deck, forming | 


shower, a wardrobe, and a dry carpeted floor and — 


giving a luxurious ease in dressing hitherto unat-* 
e pier proper 


cast-iron foot of conical form, the point pierced 
and forming a nozzle. After the piles had been 


also affixed. to the spile close to the foot. The 
only remaining fittings in setting the spiles were 
the caps to receive the trusses and the “ Carley”. 
disk, here represented : | 


6.1N. 


a s 


that of the one affixed to the foot, but it is slipped 
loosely on the spile a; and within the hub, as rep- 
resented in the sectional view 5, is hollowed a 
receptacle around the spile, widening above, and 
iron bales about one and‘a 


set a little distance from the shore, a cast-iron 
disk some two and a half feet in diameter was) 


This is, in size and form, about the same as 


half inches in diameter. These being introduced 
through an aperture in the casting run around | 
the spile, and dropping into the narrow portion | 
below, wedge themselves against the spile, so that 
as the disk settles to a 
surface of the sand, it forms a maintaining power 
for the spile, and also forms a lateral an 

This ingenious contrivance is the recent invention 
of Mr. Harvey CaRgLey, a young carpenter em- 
ployed on the works and living in the village. 


in position : 


- When a pile is lowered and “ pointed,” a pow- | 
erful hose is firmly bolted to the column head, | 
and a hydraulic pump speedily fills the interior, © 
and forces the water through the nozzle at the 
foot a, cutting away the sand and clay beneath, | 
until by its own weight it finds its proper depth. | 
There are here found strata of iron, of the con- 
sistency of sand, mingled with the clay beneath. | 
As the pile settles some five or six feet into this, 
a well hole must be formed by the stream of wa- | 
ter of the diameter of the disk, which is directly 
filled, more by the sand from above than the clay 
at the sides. This banking of sand about the 
pile is deemed more desirable than the mushy 
consistency of the clay. 

Three lines of piling are thus run out the | 
length of the structure. These support corre- | 
sponding lines of heavy wrought trusses some- 
what like those on our elevated roads, and on 
these are secured transversely the heavy timbers 
that receive the planking. At intervals, as shown 
in the full-page ‘illustration, the pier is widened | 
from nearly thirty to fifty feet by the addition of | 
two lines of piling. Although this was deemed | 
abundantly strong by the original constructor, a 
series of lateral bracing is being added at the 
wider sections, as here shown, looking lengthwise | 
with the pier. 


| 
| 
| 
Girders of light wrought T iron form “ struts” | 


H. C., of Philadelphia, pupil of Van Marcke— 
“The famous Lion Sultan.” Blashfield, Edwin | 


being up and doing. Mr. R. J. Dosaixs, of Phila- 


4 


above and below, the latter just above high-water 


bearing on the shifting | 


1 FOE 


The following sectional view of the foot a and | 
disk 6 illustrates the process of settling the piles — 
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mark (a a). From the points where these in- 
tersect with the piles, iron rods of sufficient 
strength extend transversely (5). These braces 
will resist the concussion of the boats landing 
alongside the pier, as they will do, with their bows 
seaw 

The intervals between the piling (running 
lengthwise) are twenty feet. The entire length 
has been increased from 660 to 860 feet, to a 
bulk-head originally designed for a breakwater, 
but which will be erected at the close of the sea- 
son as a bulk-head, thirty feet broad, and extend- 
ing 225 feet as the head of a T. Upon this an 
elegant building will be erected ultimately, but at 
present there will be no permanent structures 
upon the pier proper but the gate-houses now 
‘being erected, of an exceedingly ornamental de- 
sign, and provided with turnstiles. 

As a final precaution, the entire pier will be 
girdled by 240 heavy oaken fender piles, sixty 
feet long, brought from Maine. These’ will be 
driven flush with the pier deck, four feet apart, 
and the same distance from the pier at the wid- 
est part, and so extending in a direct line from 
section to section. Dolphin buoys will be anchor- 
ed off on either side, to which vessels may swing 
in coming to. 

As seen in the illustration, there will be double 
brackets from each post of the ornamental rail- 
ing. These rise to a height of twenty feet, form- 
ing flag-staffs, which, with their bunting and the 
gas jets of the brackets, give a highly picturesque 
‘effect. Upon the extremity of the pier a regula- 
tion light will warn vessels to keep off, and con- 
stitute a signal. Local steam-yachts will be fur- 
nished by the hour from stairways leading shore- 
ward from the nearest fifty-foot section, and from 
outer sections boats from the life-saving stations 
can put off without encountering the combing 
surf. When the season is over, these crews will 
be allowed the privilege of the pier, and may be 
quartered in the buildings attached to it, these 
having been generously tendered for the purpose 
by President Fircs. 

The inauguration of this enterprise dates from 


last summer, and is due mainly to the determined © 


energy of the Messrs. Letanp, of Ocean Hotel, 
where it is located. The Coney Island Pier Com- 
pany followed during the winter. The same 
engineers are employed upon both, Messrs. Mac- 
tay & Daviss, of New York. The plan of, con- 
struction is substantially the same, though at Co- 
ney Island it became necessary to run farther out 
to reach deep water, nece*sitating a longer walk 
to excursionists. The Carley disk is not used 
upen the piles; but the same lower disk and foot 
are used, but are cast in one piece. 

In our illustration the spectator is supposed to 
be looking southwest, from a point a little to the 
north of the end of the pier looking toward the 
Ocean Hotel. Further on the view embraces the 
Mansion House adjoining, then, respectively, the 
United States, Iauchs’, the Central (formerly the 

_Pavilion), Howland’s, and the West End, with cot- 
tages interspersed. In the height of the season, 
with bathing groups on the beach and prome- 
nades, and dashing turnouts on the bluff and 

Ocean Avenue, the scene is brilliant in the ex- 
treme. 


From the Battery, New York, to the pier, the 
distance, “as the crow flies,” is twenty-eight miles. 
It is thought this can be run in about one hour 
and a half. This will constitute a delightful sail 
at a cost of less than a cent a mile! 

The designer and contractor is Mr. Jos Jonn- 
son, of Brooklyn, of fish-hook fame. He is also 
a large stockholder. There is no doubt the rev- 
enue from the toll of one dime will net a satis- 
factory dividend to the New York capitalists who 
have backed it by their enterprise. 


RELIGIOUS IN TELLIGENCE. 


Calendar, 
JUNE. 


Sunday, 2%.—Second Sunday after Trinity. 
Tuestlay, 24.—St. John Baptist. 
Sunday, 29.—Third Sunday after Trinity ; St. Peter. 


Tue Roman Catholic bishops, assembled from 
all parts of the United States to take part in the 
dedication of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in this city, 
have taken into consideration the debts of Arch- 
bishop PURCELL, and have issued to the clergy 
and laity an appeal forhelp. They present from 
the assignee an official report of the assets and 
—- of the archbishop’s estate, which is as 

ollows: 


Liabilities. ......+. eee $3,697,651 
176,795 
Doubtful 241,741 
Worthless notes. 
Ground rent due .............++. 662 


The net assets collectable are set down at 
$776,768. There will remain to be provided for 
$2,920,883 of debt. Creditors of two congrega- 
tions of Cincinnati have agreed to settle at fifty 
percent. The bishops recommend a settlement 
of the whole debt on that basis. They there- 
fore ask the churches to contribute, in subscrip- 
tions payable in five years, $1,500,000. They 


agree that subscription lists shall be opened. 


in every parish, reports to be made to the dioce- 
san by November of this year. Cardinal M‘CLOos- 
KEY, Archbishop WiiuiaMs, of Boston, and the 
Rev, Winttam Quinn, Vicar-General of New 
York, will take ch of the money. 

All this is well as far as it goes. Still the fact 
will remain that the poor who in simple faith 
intrusted their savings to their archbishop will 
receive only half of what is due them. Such a 
fact must always be an ugly one for any Church, 
Protestant or Catholic. Now the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in this country can build costly 
cathedrals; can lavish on them untold thousands 
for ornamentation; can dedicate them with an 


elaborate ceremonial, in which appear prelates 
clad in vestments of jace and.cloth of gold, jew- 
elled crosses, and vessels of silver, and yet, by 
the confession of its chief pastors, can not pay 
the debts of Archbishop PURCELL in full. The 
sequel most likely will show that the bishops in 
council have made a mistake, and failed to meet 
the reasonable requirements of public opinion. 
Their Church can not afford to wrong the poor. 


The series of meetings at Chautauqua Lake, 
New York, under the direction of the Rev. Dr. T. 
H. VINCENT, will open, July 17, with a *“* School 
of Languages’’ and a Teachers’ Retreat.”” The 
**Foreign Missionary Institute’’ will begin Sat- 
urday, August 2, and close Tuesday afternoon, 
August5. The 8 
sembly will hold its first meeting Tuesday even- 
ing, August 5, and will continue in session until 
August 21. There will be the usual classes and 
class drill, accompanied with literary and scien- 
tific exercises. Among the distinguished stran- 
= expected to be Wy esent at the. Missionary 

nstitute is the Rev. W. O. Simpson, of the Wes- 
leyan body in England. 

On the Pacific coast, the Yosemite Sunday- 
school Assembly, which began June 7, will be 
followed by the aga 4 Assembly, opening 
June 24 and closing July 


The Baptist Home Missionary Society held its 
anniversary at Saratoga May 29. The receipts 
for 1878 were reported to be $217,098; the ex- 
penditures, $207,350. The expenditures report- 
ed include the loans of the Church Edifice Fund. 
The Society maintains eight schools in the South 
for freedmen. The receipts show an increase of 
$41,884 over the preceding year.’ The Board 
were instructed to perfect a plan for the organi- 


zation of a Woman’s National Home Mission. 


Society. Strong resolutions in favor of the en- 
forcement of the laws of the United States in 
relation to polygamy were adopted. 
The Baptist National Publication Society re- 
ported that the debt of its missionary depart- 
ment, which was one year ago $25,000, had been 
fully covered by special subscriptions; of the 
sums subscribed $19,420 have been paid. The 


total receipts of the business and eee A _ 


partments during the past year were $335, 

an increase of $30,803 over the year preceding. 
Of this total $278,373 was received in the busi- 
ness department alone. The copies of new pub- 
lications printed were 57,500 in number; of pub- 
lications not new, 101,925 copies were printed 
in 1878. The total issues of the Society since its 
organization have been 107,560,991. Four thou- 
sand scliools and five hundred churches have 
been formed by its missionaries. 


The London Sunday-school Union has under 
its care 4361 schools, 106,039 teachers, and 964, 724 


scholars. Its receipts during the past year have . 


been only £970, and its expenditures £1377. 
This Union is now of importance to the whole 
Sunday-school world from its proposal of a Uni- 
versal Convention to be held in 1880, the cente- 
nary of the establishment of the Sunday-school 
system by RoBert Raikes. The erection of a 
statue to RoBERT RArikeEs will be a part of the 
celebration of the centenary year. 


The death is announced at Jerusalem of the 
venerable Bishop GosatT, at the advanced age 
of eighty years. He had held his unique episco- 

te for over thirty years, all of which were use- 

ully spent. His piety and catholicity have en- 
deared him to all evangelical Protestants. The 
Prusso- Anglican bishopric of St. James was 
founded by the joint efforts of King FREDERICK 
WiLiram IV. of Prussia, the brother of the 
resent Emperor, and English Churchmen. The 
ing — half of the endowment, £15,000; the 
other half was raised iu England. This episco- 
te has not been a favorite one with the High- 
hurch party. During his long life at Jerusa- 
lem Bishop GoBaT became very well known to 
American and English travellers. 


The Congregationalists have the practice of 
repeating in Boston their denominational anni- 
versaries held first in New York. They add to 
the list in Boston one or two which are not rep- 
resented in the greater city. Of the latter class 
the College and Education Society reported re- 
ceipts for the year ae $63, which 
with the balance on hand, will make a total of 

The expenditures were $64,482. The 
grants to colleges amounted to $37,994; to stu- 
dents, $20,885. The number of young men 
helped was 407. The Congregational Publica- 
tion Society has sold books for cash during the 
year to the amount of $58,000. A call is made 
for $100,000 to aid in spreading cheap books and 
tracts among the people. This Society, though 
forty-seven years old, has not developed & great 

The Church of the New Jerusalem (Sweden- 
borgian) opened ite fifty-ninth Convention in 
New York on Friday, May 30. The Rev. Coaun- 
cey GILES, the president, made thie opening ad- 
dress. A slight increase in the number of com- 
municants was repo . It was stated that 
three students had graduated from the theolog- 
ical school. Cy 

American preaching certainly tends to be- 
come more Biblical. The people are less drilled 
than in former years in the abstraction of doc- 
trinal systems. The Rev. GzorcE Dana BoarpD- 
MAN, in recently reviewing his fifteen — of 
work in the First Baptist Church of Philadel- 

hia, states to his people that he has delivered 
135 ectures on the life of Christ, 1389 on the 
Epistles, and 58 on the Acts of the Apostles. 
Mr. BoaRDMAN lectured on the six days’ work 
of creation in Association Hall, Philadelphia, a 
little more than a year ago, so successfully as to 
attract a large audience on the mornings of sec- 


days. 


The Round Lake 
— this year July 8, and closes July 18. It 
will be conducted by the Rev. J. 8. OSTRANDER, 
of New York: Among the lecturers are the 
Rev. Dr. W1LL1AM Hayes Warp, editor of the 
New York Independent, on ‘** cA onish History 
of the Deluge ;” the Rev. Dr. J. P. NEWMAN, on 
the ‘Chinese Question ;”” the Rev. Dr. D. M. 
REEVES, on the “Relations of Science and Re- 
ligion ;” the Rev. Dr. J. M. Kine, and others. 
The students will be formed into three classes— 
Preparatory, Junior, and Senior—and drilled by 
teachers each day. Among the attractions, as 


ixth Annual Sunday-school As- 


the bills would say, are the Palestine Park, a 
Kindergarten for the children, and musical en- 
tertainments. The Woman’s National Christian 
Temperance Camp-Meeting will also be held on 
the Round Lake grounds—from August 26 to 
September 2. 


The scheme of Catholic colonization in the 
West has taken the form of a company, —_ 
ized in Chicago, with a capital of $100. ' 
Bishop IRELAND, of St. Paul, Minnesota, states 
that of the Catholics taken from the cities of 
our Atlantic slope to that State only about two 

r cent. are discontented with the change. 

othing could be better than the drafting of the 
overflowing tenement population of this city to 
the West. The exchange of pure air for foul 
air, and of dire poverty for abundant food, is ad- 
vantageous, even though accompanied by the 
privations of frontier life. 


The Chureh Missionary Society of the Estab- 
lished Chureh of mages held its anniversary 
in Exeter Hall May 7. The total receipts for 
the year 1878 were £187,235, and the expendi- 
tures, £204,185. A single gift of £35,000, for the 
development of evangelistic native agency in 
India, was mentioned in the report. Five stu- 
dents under the care of the Sloclety. all pure Af- 
ricans, have received licenses of theology from 
the University of Durham, and three others the 
cegree of Bachelor of Arts. The mission on 
Lake Nyanga, in Africa, has been re-enforced, 
TT the loss of two missionaries by 
murder, 


The Vermont Chronicle compiles tables of the 
divorces ted in that and other New England 
States. The statistics are a fearful comment on 
the lax legislation of recent years. In the last 
few years the ratio of divorces to marriages has 
been, for Vermont, 1 to 16; Massachusetts, 1 to 
23.7; Rhode Island, 1 to 13; Connecticut, 1-to 
10.4. In the last-named State the increase of 
the number of divorces has been since 1849 very 
great. In 1849 the divorces granted were 91; 
the law of that year increased the number one- 
third in 1850. In 1864, 426 divorces were grant- 
ed; since that year the ave number has been 
448 yearly. In Rhode Island there have been 1670 
divorces for 21,715 marriages. The Chronicle 
says that “in Connecticut there must be one di- 
vorce to every eight Protestant marriages.... 
Divorce in Connecticut is more uniform, if not 
more certain, than death.”” This is asevere judg- 
ment—too severe, indeed—and could only be 
made with propriety by a New England au- 
thority. | | 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


May departed in a fervid heat, angered, apparently, 
at the universal complaints concerning the cold spring, 
and June burst upon us with scorching heat. Had 
she not by good fortune come on a Sunday, when 
people are supposed to make little exertion, and to 
keep comfortable, if possible, there would doubtless 
have been a sad record of sun-strokes. As it was, 
when the thermometer rose to 968° in the shade, no- 
body promenaded in the blazing sun-rays, bat all en- 
deavored to take this sudden tropical blast with quiet 
resignation. It is prognosticated that we shall have 
a very hot summer, and those who have been grum- 
bling because it was cold will vary their complaint to 
mutterings at the heat. Are people ever long cont 
with the weather? Whether we are so or not, t 
summer is fairly upon us, and fretting and fussing 
should be abandoned as a matter of policy, if no high- 
er motive can prevail. Moderation in all things is the 


only wise, safe rnle for the coming three months. We 


can work, but as far as possible it should be in the 
coolest hours of the day ; our clothing should be light, 
and so, also, our food; exposure to the direct rays 
of the sun, and alcoholic stimulants, should be avoid- 
ed, as well as all violent exercise. In short, we need 
to study sensible, hygienic modes of living when the 
mercury ranges between 80° and 100°, 

By the confession of one of the criminals, the mys- 
tery of the great robbery of the Manhattan Savings- 
Bank last October has been disclosed. For months 
the police and special detectives have been engaged 
in tracing the robbers, and the long search has been 
rewarded. It appears that for years a band of burg- 
lars had been plotting with thé watchman of the bank 
to rob the vault. Several plans were defeated. More 
than one actual but unsuccessful attempt was made 


before the plunder was accomplished. Several men ° 


charged with complicity in the crime are now in cus- 
tody, and others remain to be captured. 


The other day a couple of burglars who had been 
imprisoned (7) in Raymond Street Jail, Brooklyn, cool- 
ly walked out of their quarters and disappeared. No- 
‘body seemed to object to their movements or opposed 
their going until they were quite secure from pursuit. 
It appears that they had been allowed to go to the 
kitchen for their coffee in the morning, and on this 
occasion, seeing there was nothing to hinder them 
from walking into the street, they naturally departed. 
The wall of the surrounding yard had been torn down 
for convenience of workmen engaged upon building 
operations in the vicinity. 


Fulton Market having been condemned by the Health 
and the Building departments, there is a prospect of a 
new market taking its place. The plan suggested is 
for the market-men and stand-holders to lease the 
site from the city, and erect the new building them- 
selves. 


The Wyse Panama route for the Isthmus Canal was 
adopted by the International Canal Congress after a 
lengthy discussion, which grew to be a stormy one be- 
fore its close. The projected route follows closely the 
line of the Panama Railroad from the Bay of Limon to 
Panama Bay. American engineers generally favored 
the Nicaragua route, which has been most thoroughly 
surveyed, and which they believe to be the most prac- 
ticable. The Panama route is, however, much short- 
er, being about forty-five miles in length, although it 
presents many engineering diffichlties, and will be far 
more expensive than the Nicaragua route, unless the 
modified plam, with locks, be carried ont. From 
twelve to twenty-five locks will be required. 


The New Orleans Times describes the fine gold- 
weighing scales which were made in Philadelphia for 
the New Orleans Mint, and have lately been placed in 
position. They are marvels of mechanical ingenuity 
and accurate workmanship. The larger of the two 
has a capacity of ten thousand ounces Troy, or about 


six hundred and eighty-six pounds avoirdupois, and 
when loaded to its full weight will indicate a varia- 
tion of one-thousandth part of an ounce, or the mill- 
ionth part of its weighing capacity. The other pair 


bearings composed of the finest agates; which have 
been ground with wonderful precision. So delicate is 
this machine that it will give the precise weight of a 
human hair, and is susceptible to the slightest atmos- 
pheric changes. Millions of dollars’ worth of precious 
metals will be weighed annually upan these scales. 


The annual spring parade of the New York Coach- 
ing Club occurred on a delightful May afternoon, and 
attracted an immense crowd of spectators throughout 


iigin all about sixty ladies and gentlemen, gayly at- 
tired in elegant costumes. The route of the parade 
was from the Brunswick Hotel to Mount St. Vincent, 
in the Central Park, and following the parade was a 
banquet at the Brunswick. | ‘ 


A missionary who recently made a trip into the in- 
terior of Africa found, only seventy miles from Sierra 
Leone, a cool, healthy climate, and a people of rude 
civilization, who understood how to smelt iron and 
manufacture weapons and implements. These people 
were quite willing to receive Christian teachers. 


. One Mr. Bass (very appropriate name, that, for a fish- 
erman), of Irwin County, Georgia, recently caught a 
catfish, a squirrel, and an alligator all upon the sanie 
hook at the same time. The fish probably caught the 
squirrel while swimming across the lake, and afier- 
ward caught and swallowed an alligator about a foot 
in length, and then found and swallowed the bait 
upon a set hook. The Hawkinsville (Georgia) Dis- 
patch, which records this fish story, remarks that 
“‘when a catfish starts out on a foraging expedition, 
he will take in any thing from a wheelbarrow to a 
saddle blanket.” ; 


At the recent Moore celebration at the Academy of 
Music, a large and beautiful cat made its appearance, 
and attracted much attention from the audience, when 
it seated itself in the centre of the balcony aisle, and 
seemed to watch with great interest the ceremonies 
which were in progress on the stage. “~ 


Last summer a lady who carried a valuable gold 
watch was in a house in Madrid, Maine, when it was 
struck by lightning. The watch stopped at the time, 

and although jewellers have repeatedly examined it 
and pronounced it perfect in every particular, it can 
not be made to move. It is so magnetized that watch- 
makers say no part of it could ever be made to do duty 

if taken out and put into another set of works. 


The free public baths already in use are located at 
the foot of Gouverneur, Fifth, Thirty-seventh, and 
One-Hundred-and-Fourteenth Streeta, East River, and 
at Bethune and Thirty-fifth Streets, North River. An 
additional bathing-house is now being built, and will 
be located at the Battery when completed. It will 
probably be in position early in July. Each bath is 
in charge of two male and two female keepers, the 
former assuming control on Tuesdays, Thursdays,and 
Sundays from 5 a.m. to 9 p.m., when men and boys only 
are admitted. The female keepers have supervision 
of the baths on the three days for women and girle— 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 5 a.m. to 
6 P.M: | 


The furious cyclone which burst over Kansas on the 
evening of Decoration-day is said to have extended 
over an area of one hundred and fifty miles by one 
hundred miles. About fifty persons are reported kill- 
ed,arid many wounded. The course of the cyclone 
was remarkable, and the details concerning the ruin 
wrought seem almost incredible. Later accounts may 
be modified. 


It is announced that the Russian government has 
appropriated 250,000 rubles for the construction of the 
largest telescope that can be advantageously made, 
including the building in which to mountit. The ob- 
ject-giass is to be between thirty and thirty~six inches 


this size of the necessary evenness and purity. Otto 
Struve, director of the Pulkova Observatory, expects 
to visit this country in order to examine the great 
telescopes made here, with the intention, if the exam- 
ination prove satisfactory, of having the lens made in 


America. 


all in combination, we are not informed—has invented’ 
a@ new way to compel the payment of church debta. 
When certain members of the congregation went, as 
usual, the other Sunday to the service of the sanctu- 
ary, they were surprised to find their pews nailed so 
as to prevent entrance. On asking an explanation, 
the pastor kindly informed them that the pews would 
remain in that inconvenient condition until the mon- 
ey due was paid. The device was successful. 


A warning concerning the use of balloons, toys, etc., 
especially those peddied on the street, is thus given 
by the Journal des Connaissances Médicales: “‘ Many 
of the most virulent diseases of the blood have lately 
been found to be communicated by this means, as 
each of these toys must pass through the mouths of 
three or fonr workmen before it is finished, and each 
‘fs usually tried by the vender while he is making the 
sale. Skin diseases which have lately spread among 
the children in Paris and London were propagated by 
these toys. Mothers should be on their guard to see 
that they are thoroughly before use.” 


A striking instance of brute intelligence occurred 
not long ago near Nairue Township, in South Austra- 
lia, and is related in an Australian paper. -A very 
large bullock injured his eye with the hook of a chain, 
and it soon became so inflamed that it was thought 
best to cast him for the purpose of dressimg the 
wound. It was found, however, impossible to do this, 
and as a last resource his head was put into the “ bai!” 
—a contrivance for securing animals between two up- 
right boards, one of which is movable. Having thus 
secured him, the men dressed the eye with bluestone. 
Then they unfastened ock, and immediately 
rushed from the stock y inking he would be in- 
furiated with pain, and expecting to be attacked. 
Instead of this, the poor sufferer walked off to the 
shade of a large tree, and on the following morning, 
much to the astonishment of its owner and al! who_ 
witnessed it, the bullock walked up to the stock yard 
of its own accord, and placed his head in the bail, to 


have the eye dressed ; and this he repeated every day 
until the eye was quite restored. < 


of scales is intended for weighing gold only. It has - 


the entire route. Eleven coaches were in line, carry- ~ 


in diameter, if it is found practicable to cast a disk of 
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THE DAVID DAVIS BOOM. 


THE “INDEPENDENT” SENATOR, BY SITTING ON THE PARTY-LINE FENCE 80 LONG, HAS COMPLETELY OBLITERATED IT. 
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JEROME PARK. 


Ir will be some time before horse-racing in 
America attracts the attention or assumes the im- 


’ portance that it has done in England. Not yet 


will the law-givers of the nation in Congress as- 
sembled follow the example of the English Lords 
and Commons, and dissolve their august assem- 
blage for the purpose of hastening to the race- 
track on an American “Derby day.” Neverthe- 
less, racing is fast becoming a national sport with 
us, possessing more interest year by year, and be- 
ing more generally attractive to all classes of 
pleasure-seekers. In Jerome Park we have an 


. embryo Epsom Downs, and although its visitors 


may be counted by hundreds when compared to 
the great throngs that accumulate on the English 
race-courses, it is all.the same a centre of fashion- 
able interest, and an institution that has done 
much toward affording amusement. | 
Jerome Park was named in honor of the public- 
spirited millionaire who suggested the idea, bought 
the property, made the improvements, built the 
course, and erected the buildings at his own ex- 
pense. This gentleman—Mr. Leonarp W. JEROME 
—was always fond of horses, and his stables were 
quoted far and near. In the vicinity of the pleas- 
ant village of West Farms, Westchester County, 
nestling in the beautiful Harlem Valley, he found 
a farm known thereabouts as.-Bathgate, the ap- 
proaches to which run through a singularly roman- 
tic and picturesque country, guarded by bold bluffs, 
made beautiful by the winding river, and bound to 
the metropolis by the iron bands of railways, dot- 
ted with trees, and commanding a large expanse 
of view. Having seen and fancied it he bought 


it, and in addition the adjoining two thousand 


acres that sweep further up the country, on whose 
hither boundary lies the Fifth Avenue Boulevard, 
and along whose side line races the swift Harlem 
engine. 

The property once secured, Mr. Jerome broach- 
ed to a few friends the idea of establishing an 
American Jockey Club, under whose direction 
annual races should be held, for the proper con- 
duct and honorable supervision of which the 
club should be held responsible. ,Very quietly, 
and with the knowledge of a very few people, 
Mr. Jerome proceeded with the work. He sent 
for Mr. Wueat.ey, well known throughout the 
country as a man of large experience and sound 
judgment in horse matters, and with him pre- 
‘pared a design for the course. The result was 
such as might have inspired experts in the busi- 
ness of landscape gardening with envy. It is 
centrally located, roads from many points of the 
compass tend directly toward it, the cars steam 
by it, and teams are driven there daily from all 
points of\the surrounding country. The course, 
made expressly and entirely for running, is novel 
in design, and necessarily so on account of the 
lay of the land. It has a long stretch; with a 
double curve like an elongated figure 8. It lies 
about a quarter of a mile from the main road, 
the ‘principal entrance being on a new avenue, 
now made 100 feet in width from the Central 


Bridge over the Harlem River. . 


The Grand Stand is on the east side of the 
course, and is 450 feet in length by 45 feet in 
width, with two tiers or galleries of seats, and 
will accommodate 8000 persons. It is divided 
into three sections, the centre one of which is 
exclusively for the members of the club and 
their families ; the other sections are for the pub- 
lic. The front facing the track presents an open 
colonnade, two stories high, supported by orna- 
mental iron columns, surmounted by a cornice 
and pediments on the centre and each end, = 
senting a very airy and unique appearance. 
entrance to the stand is on the east front, and 
access is obtained to the galleries by wide, easy, 
and spacious staircases. On the first floor are 
the ticket-offices and refreshment-room#, contain- 
ing every convenience for the comfort of visitors. 
The galleries are fitted up with comfortable seats, 
from all of which a perfect view of the course 
and surrounding grounds is obtained. Imme- 
diately opposite the stand, on the bluff above 
mentioned, are the grounds, on which are 
the club-house and other buildings for the exclu- 
sive use of the members of the club, including 
an observatory some fifty feet in height, from 
which a fine view of the surrounding country 
can be obtained. The stands for judges, time- 
keepers, and starters,and for the, accommoda- 
tion and convenience of the members of the 
press, are in keeping with the style of the grand 
stand, At the north of and adjoining this latter 
structure is an open stand to accommodate 2500 
persons, and also several private boxes, having a 
perfect view of the home-stretch. } 

Furthcr up the’ valley, to the north and in view 
of the stand, are located the stables which are 
built in detached groups, each stable containin 
ten stalls of twelve by sixteen feet each, ad 


surrounded by sheds ten feet im width; and’ 


kitchens for the trainers and others. Adjoin- 
ing the stables is a half-mile exercising track. 
The course is surrounded by an open picket 
fence ten feet high. The ticket-of-fices are sit- 
uateg_at convenient places on the main avenue 
and affording due facilities to the public. 
The/club-house faces the track, and is supple- 
. merjted by a large stand, which affords ample 
accommodation to such of the members as pfe- 
fer jt. Taken altogether, the arrangements are 
most complete. From the sleeping apartments 
for the hostlers and the comfortable stables for 
the horses up to the preparations made for the 
club and the public, Jerome Park} may well 
challenge comparison with any of the great race- 
courses of England and Europe. The stables 
are built in the most careful and substantial 
manner. They are seven in number, four being 
on the northwest side and three on the north 
side of the track. They have been constructed 
with due attention to equine comfort and con- 
venience, and nothing in the way of improvement 
has been spared, e sleeping apartments for 


the attendants and grooms are partitioned off 
from the stables, and the kitchens are built in 
between and at the rear of the main buildings. 
The whole has a plain but substantial board 
fence running along its front side, for the pur- 
pose of preventing visitors from annoying the 
horses. 
Jerome Park was opened on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 25, 1866, and the “ inauguration” meeting ex- 
tended over the 25th, 26th, 27th, and 29th. The 
racing was renewed on October 1. There was 


an immense attendance on the opening day. The 
t race was called the Inauguration Race— 
tele heats, for all ages. years, 90 


pounds; 4 years, 104 pounds; 5 years and up- 
ward, 114 pounds. The race resulted as fol- 
lows: Kentucky, 1 1; Fleetwing, 3 2; Onward, 
2 8;.Idlewood, distanced. Asteroid, considered 
to be Kentucky’s great rival, had met with an ac- 
cident, and was unable to start. 

Fortunately for Mr. Jerome’s novel enterprise, 
the weather was fine. This undoubtedly had 
much to do with the crowds that pressed to the 
scene, and there was another feature which did 
much toward stamping the undertaking with 
success. This was the encouragement given to 
the meeting by the ladies of New York city. 
Hitherto, for obvious reasons, it had not been the 
custom for ladies to attend the races in any large 
numbers. The police regulations had not been 
good, and were not enforced; the crowds on the 
race-courses were always more or less rough and 
reckless, and no comfort or pleasure could be de- 
rived which in the least compensated for the 
risks run in getting out and coming back. Un- 
der Mr. Jerome’s leadership the club had made 
racing comfortable and respectable, and the pies- 
ence of the ladies of New York city gave it the 
indorsement necessary to make it a popular and 
reputable recreation. Never before was there a 
greater array of feminine beauty lent to the in- 
auguration of what must always be considered 
a peculiarly male amusement. The New York 
Times justly attributes the impulse given to ra- 
cing among higher circles to this very unexpected 
action on the part. of the sex, whose sympathies 
are not usually with amusements in which they 
can have so slight a share. The correspondent 
of that journal writes: ‘There were at least a 
thousand ladies at the Park yesterday, and in 
time it will become a marked event among the 
gentler classes of the metropolis, as we believe it 
has already become among the turfmen and their 
encouragers of the masculine persuasion. No one 
thing could tend so rapidly to the popularizing 
of these races.as the attendance in great num- 
bers of ladies—ladies of fashion, ladies domestic, 
ladies professionally literary, ladies of birth and 
culture, ladies of dress, and ladies of more quiet 
tastes. Dress is good in its place, and this would 
seem to be an occasion where dress is a good 
thing. The right tack has been struck ; the la- 
dies have given the club and the course their in- 
dorsement, and no doubt each day’s racing will 
be marked by the same good order and quiet of 
that of yesterday.” 

One feature that marked inauguration-day at 
Jerome Park was the presence of General Grant, 
then commander-in-chief of our army, who came 
on from Washington expressly to attend the meet- 
ing ; another the presence of the great tragédienne 
Risrornt. At the conclusion of the first race, an 
insignificant event to prepare the way for the great 
“Inauguration Stakes,” word was passed that Gen- 
eral Grant was coming down the hill, and then 
that he was inside the course fence. The report 
proved to be correct, and as the modest com- 
mander-in-chief came to the steps of the Grand 
Stand, the band struck up, “See! the conquering 
hero comes,” while the people crowded round, 
clapping their hands, and giving utterance to all 
the usual exclamations of delight. Making his 
way with some difficulty much firmness 
through the crowd that seemed bent on impeding 
his progress, the chief of the army uncovered his 
-head, and went up the grand stairway. There he 
was confronted by numbers of ladies and gentle- 
men delighted to see him, and to whom he ex- 
tended a calm ition. Unfortunately for 
himself, however, he was not to be let off so easi- 
ly, and in less than two minutes he was plunged 
into all the miseries of a regular reception. This 
he worried through, however, with t equa- 
nimity, and appearing on the front of the stand, 
showed himself to the t concourse of people 
who had been waiting patiently for him. Cheers 
rent the air, which he acknowledged courteously, 
and then the business of the meeting went forward. 

The races at Jerome Park thus brilliantly inau- 
gurated have since become a most popular insti- 
tution, attended by the beauty, talent, and wealth 
of our city. The spring meeting of 1879, which 
has just been concluded, exceeded in numbers 
and brilliancy any that has gone before. The 
reputation made by Mr. Loritiarp’s horse Pa- 
role in England interested many to see the other 
horses from these famous stables which were 
entered for the late events. On the first day the 
attendance was not large, a rain of some thirty-six 
hours’ duration having done much to injure the 
track, and the threatening of another deluge con- 
vincing would-be visitors that the prospect of 
pleasure was not sufficient to compensate for a 
possible wetting. Fair skies smiled upon the 
second day of the meeting, however, and for the 
rest of the week the business of attending the 
races was entered into by all classes with great 
enthusiasm. 


Dr. Prercr’s Golden Medical Discovery will 
not raise the dead, But it will benefit and cure 
the living. For severe coughs, bronchial, throat, 
and jung diseases, it is unsurpassed. Pierce’s 
liomy Books given away by all druggists. 

‘om. 


Biar’s Pitts.—Great English Remedy for Gout and 
Rheumatism. All Drugeists have them, —{ Com. ] 


| 


- Aut that art can accomplish in beautifying, 
strengthening, and preserving the human hair is 
effected by Burnett's Cocoaine. This incompar- 
able Hair Dressing imparts a glossiness that is 
healthy and natural. It is a cooling vegetable oil, 
agreeable and clean, and dresses the hair per- 
fectly.—[ Com. ] 


PHOTOGRAPHY can give us only the of the 
flowers, but in Murray & Lanman’s Florida Water 
chemistry has preserved their aromatic essence. It is 
literally the bottled breath of the most thes guar rod- 
ucts of the richest floral region in the .—tCom.} 


Frormine—For the Teeth and Breath, is the best 

liquid dentifrice in the world; it thoroughly cleanses 

- decayed teeth from all parasites, or living 

leaving them pearly white, imparting a 

delightful fragrance to the breath ; it is perfectly harm- 

less, and delicious as sherry. Prepared by Henry C. 

Gatuovp, No. 498 Oxford Street, London, England, and 
retailed everywhere in the United States. Com.) 


Hazarp’s GrauamM Farrna, twice baked and ready for 
immediate use. Nutritious and laxative. Its action 
upon the bowels is mechanical and smooth. Health- 
jest farinaceous product known. Retail, 25c. All 

rs and druggists. Wholesale, E. C. Hazazp & 

o., Chambers Street, N. Y.—[Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


can 
of 60 cents. 
ane St., New 
alum ; us 
loose 


or in bulk. 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 


CURES INFLAMMATION OF THE KID 
STONE IN THE BLADDER, CATARRH OF T 
BLADDER, DIABETES, GRA BRIC 
DEPOSIT, CHILDHOOD WEAK 


For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


How to Get Strong. 


How to Get Strong, and How to Stay So. By 


Brarxig,. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. 


The subject of physical training occupies so impor- 
tant a place at the present time, and athletic sports 
are so popular with the youth of our country, that a 
work of this character, written by one who has stud- 
ied the matter thoroughly in all its aspects, cannot 
fall to be’ of great service, not only in teaching the 
best methods to be employed, but in pointing out the 
dangers to be avoided. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price.» 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 
BANKERS, 
45 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 
ISSUE TRAVELLER'S CREDITS AND 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


On the Union Bank of London, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


ESTERBROOK'S 


PENS. 


. For Sale by all Stationers. 
ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., NEW YORK. 
R. P. F. MARSCHALL’ DENTIFRICE FOR THE 


reservation of the teeth um and sweetenin 
the breath; $1 per box. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th 


8t., a yo 
-| Corbett, in 


KDUST | 


TRADE MARK. 


JOHN 8. BROWN & SONS, Belfast, Ireland,’ 


Wholesale only. Manufacturers of Table-Linen which 
‘will wear longer and look better during wear than any 
other goods made. At all retail dry goods stores. 


uticura 


Speedily, Permanently, and Economically 
Cured by the Cuticura Remedies when 
all other known medicines and 
methods of treatment fail. 


Scrofulous Ulcers and Sores, Abscesses, Milk 
Fever Sores, sipelas Sores, Old Sores and Dis- 
charging Wounds, Boils, Carbuncles, and Blood Im- 

urities, which manifest themselves by bursting 


through the skin and eating deep into the flesh, when 


treated internally by the Curiocurna Rgesotvent and ex- 
ternally with the Curiccura and Cutiovxa Soap, rapidly 
riasis, Leprosy, 8 Itch, and al 

y and Itching Eruptions of the Skin; Scald-Head 

Dandruff, and all I and Itching Humors of 
the es which cause the Hair to become dry, thin, 
and lifeless, and result in p baldness, are 
permanently cured by the Cuticuna Remzpizs. 


SKIN DISEASE, 


A Remarkable Letter from J. A. Tucker, 
Esq., manufacturer of the Bay 
State Superphosphat 


Mesers. Werexs & Porrer: Gentlemen,—I think I 
have paid for medicines and medical treatment dur- 
ing the last twenty years all of three thousand dollars, 

thout receivin ony permanent relief. 

Last May, while ng a Turkish bath at 17 Beacon 
man employed there, by the name of Wm. . 
uced me to allow him to apply a prepara- 
tion that he had upon me, assuring me that it was 
perfectly harm] and for a certain consideration he 
would cure me within thirty days from the time he 
commenced. In case he failed to do so, I was to pay 
him nothing. I consented, and he applied it nearly every 
day for five weeks, when the disease entirely disap- 

. I very cheerfully paid him the amount 
upon, and then asked him what this remedy was, and 
he replied that it was no other than Curicoura. 

Since that time I have had no trouble from this dis- 
ease, and have not had such health in twenty 
years as I have had during the last six months. 

I have since my recovery bonght Curiovra and giv- 
en it to friends suffering with skin diseases, and in 

instance it has cured them. I believe it to be 


every 
the discovery of the t century. 


18 Doang 8r., Boston, Dec. 20, 1878. 

Norz.—Mr. Tucker is a well-known citizen, and has 
served the city in many important capacities. He is at 
present a member of the Board of Aldermen. He is also 
well known to agriculturists and farmers as the manu- 
facturer of the celebrated Bay State Superphosphate. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


Have done for me what hundreds of dollars t on 
other remedies have failed to do, and I do not tate 
to recommend them as first-class articles. 


- Skin and Scalp Diseases should be treated exter- 

nally with Curiovra, assisted by the Soar, 
and Rrso.ventr taken internally, until cured and for 

some time afterward. Where the Humors are con- 
fined to the Blood, and do not show themselves on the 
surface, the Res0.venr alone will s ly drive them 
from the system. The 10uRA Remepiszs infallibly 
cure the most loathsome cases of Scrofulous and Skin 
and Scalp Humors, as is attested by hun ub- 
solicited testimonials in our on. 


Price of Curiovra, 
containing two 
small, $1. Re- 

SOLVENT, at a bottle. Curiroura Soap, 25 cents per 


cake; by 1, 30 cents; 8 cakes, 75 cents. 
Weary sufferer from Rheu- 
cOLLINe matism, Neuralgia, Weak aud 


VOLTAIC ELECTED Sore Lungs, Coughs and 
2 ves Colds, Weak Back, Weak 
LASTER? Stomach and Bowels, Dys- 
pepsia, Female Weakness, Shooting pains through the 
Loins and Back, try these Plasters. Placed over the pit 
of the Stomach, they prevent and cure Ague Pains, 
Bilious Colic, Liver Complaints, and protect the sys- 
tem from a thousand ills. 


OR ARTISTIC PEN AND INK WORK, and 
Family marking, nothing is equal to Payson’s In- 
delible Ink, with a common pen, without a prep- 
aration. Sold by all Druggists and Stationers. 


veune am of Cards, 10 c. 
ICA PRESS COMPANY 
35 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORE. 


Tho Bile Club and Range, 


By A. H. Westomx. With Illustrations. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


Contents: The Necessary Instructions for the Or- 
ganization of Rifle Clubs. — The Establishment of 
Ranges.—The Conduct of Matches upon the Plan of 
the Netional Rifle Association.—Illustrations of the 
Various Styles of Targets in nse.—Interesting Record 
of Rifle Matches.—Complete List of Rifle Clubs and 
Associations in this and Foreign Countries, etc. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
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! Absolutely ———— from Grape Cream of Tartar, 
imported exclusively for this Powder from the Wine 
| district of France, Always uniform and Wholesome. 
ROYAL BAKI & POWDER CO., 11 
» Cspecially 
CaRBONDALE, 20, 1878, 
,10c. Circulars free. 
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Rovers’ Groups of Statuary 


PRICE $10 AND UPWARD. 
Enclose 10 ets. for Illustrated Catalogue, to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
_ Union Square, New York. 


RICKSECKER eowoes 


Ricksecker’s Skin Soap is the only Toilet 
Soap made absolutely of v a oils. Itis safe, eco- 


nousieal, and softens the skin. Large cakes, 25c. each. 
Ricksecker’s Face Powder is age 


ree from objection, anda itive luxnu 
large box. HEO. RICKSECKER, New 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MAD 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a —- and a boon for which 
nations should feel teful.”"—See “ Medical 
Press,” “ Lancet,” “‘ British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


Label. 
“ Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. ne Agents for the United States 
wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 
pines London, land. 


Sold wholesale in New York hee PARK & TILFORD, 
& VANDERBEEK 


= For Black Bass, Plekeret 
-or large Trout. 


y mail 
Send 6c. for 64-page of Tack rch- 
ery, Base Ball all and Spo rting Goods. 
R. SIMPSON, 182 NASSAU ST., N.Y. 


THE THIRD VOLUME 


GREENS ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


History of the English People. By Joun Ricn- 
arp GREEN, M.A., Author of ‘‘ A Short His- 
tory of the English People,” ‘‘Stray Studies 
from England and Italy.” Jn Four Volumes, 
Vols. I., and III, ready. 8vo, Cloth, 


- $2 50 per volume. 

The extraordinary success of Green's ‘‘Short His- 
tory of the English People ” was due to three things: 
its brevity, its treatment ofthe national life beyond the 
strict domain of politics, and the admirable power of 
lucid and picturesque narrative shown by the author. 
The story of England is always interesting, but in the 
pages of Macaulay and Green it is fascinating. Mr. 
Green, who is an examiner in history at Oxford, 
proved by this work his thorough mastery of English 
history and his singular literary skill, and the larger, 
but not bulky, history which the first book implied 
is now appearing. It has all the charm of the earlier 
volume, with an opportunity for greater picturesque- 
ness of detail, and it is truly a masterpiece of narration. 
The style is simple, racy, aud vivid; the movement 
continuous and alluring. The life of the original Eng- 
lishmen before they came to Britain, with its social 


and political conditions, is sketched with great felicity, 


and invested with a human interest. With all its grace 
and charm, the book is vigorous and wholesome in 
tone, free from controversy, but full of the indications 
of a sound judgment and a sweet nature, and of the 
best historical spirit. The author’s power of conden- 
sation, without losing the interest and color, the light 
and shade of his story, is remarkable. Without the 
slightest sacrifice of what is essential, he is never dry. 
He knows instinctively that the stately prolixity of 
the old historians is now necessarily antiquated, and 
the very faculty that he displays of picturesque con- 
densation without barrenness has become a cardinal 
qualification of the historian. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EF” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


FREE TO ALL 


FLEETWOOD’'S 


LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Over 200 Dllustrations. 
to all who send their address and siz cents 
stamps. Address 


VIREUN (School for aaa 


Sing Sing, N. Y. 
One Hundred Pupils to West Point and Annapolis in 
t seven years. ration for College.or Scientitic 
Schools thorough. For Catalogue, send to 
_ Col. H. C. SYMONDS (late U.S. Army), Principal. 


EAR DISEASES! 


ces of these diseases 
avery 


amily should Bent toall, Address 
Dr.C OEMAKER, Aura »Reading,Pa 


Jew England Normal Musical Institute 


Commences July 10, for five weeks. Boston’s most em- 


J. & JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d 8t., 


Invite special attention to the choice novelties that 
they are daily receiving in the following branches of 
their business, and the reader is requested to bear in 
mind that every article in any way connected with 
these departments is kept in them, and is sold at a 
small advance on the cost of importation: 


SILKS, SHAWLS, 


IN DOMESTIC, SCOTCH, FRENCH, AND INDIAN. 
MOURNING GOODS, 


Colored Worsted- Dress Goods, 
PRINTED COTTON DRESS GOODS 


IN MOMIE CLOTHS, SATINES, COTOLINES, AR- 
MURES, PERCALES, CHEVIOTS, ZEPHYRS, OR- 
GANDIES, JACONETS, AND PRINTED IRISH 
| LINEN LAWNS. 


CLOTHS, SUITS AND CLOAKS, 
HOSIERY, UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACES, BOOTS AND SHOES, 


WHITE GOODS, BOYS? SUITS, 
‘HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, FURS, 
MILLINERY. 


CARPETS, 


| AMERICAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, TURKISH, and 


RUGS. 


The money and the cost of transportation will be 
refunded for every article not as represented. 

_ Samples of Dry Goods and Catalogues sent gratui- 

tously by mail to all parts of the country on application. 


BRANCH STORE: ut 


{souNsTON, & NE NEW. YO & 61 Pear! St. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 
BUY YOUR WINDOW SHADES 


OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


| JAY CC. WEMPLE & CO., 


444 and 446 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


IMITATION LACE Shades, with and without gold 
bands; Rich and Elaborate DADO Shades, gold back- 
ground, in all colors to match decorations. 

EMPIRE O Cloth, Hanp Mapz, manufactured 
by us only, all widths, from 37 in. to 104 in., acknowl- 
edged by upholsterers the best made. 

SPRING FIXTURES. Kine & Son’s HOLLAND, 
TASSELS, GE, PICTURE CORD, &c., at low- 
est prices.’ 


Cc. F. A. HINRICHDS 
English Archery, Lawn Tennis, &c., 
EW YORK. 


J. AGUERO,: 246 6th Ave., N.Y. 


A‘’s ENTS WANTED for the sale of our popular 
Books. Circulars sent on applica- 
ER & BROTHERS, 


Boox DEPARTMENT, 
N. Y. 


_ unknown course he traced. 


ENGLISH TOILET ARTICLES 


TRUEFITT’S “ EAU RACINE DES INDES,” 


For Rest: -ing & Preserving the Natural Color of the hair. 


TRUEFITT’S “ EGG JULEP,” 


An eleg: ut Shampoo Wash for the hair, 


TRUEFITT’S “ FLORAL EXTRACT,” 


A refreshing Tonic Wash, for cleansing the scalp & hair. 


TRUEBFITT’S “ EUCHRISMA,” 


A most delightful and invigorating Tonic for the Hair. 


TRUEFITT’S “ TONIC TOOTH BRUSHES,” 
To be used without Paste or Powder. Recommended 
ade the profession. 


; SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, New York, 
WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR AMERICA. 


Th the Dark Continent 


HENRY M. ‘STANLEY. 
TWO VOLUMES. 


Since the first of modern travellers attempted to 
solve the great problem of the source of the Nile, no 
work on Africa has appeared equal in interest or im- 
portance to Mr. Stanley’s fascinating narrative of his 
journey through the Dark Continent. An achieve- 
ment involving dangers, hardships, and suffering such 
as few men could survive to relate, his exploration of 
the River Congo from its source to its mouth, through 
the tertitory of hostile and barbarous tribes, in spite 
of appalling physical hindrances, and in the face of 
obstacles which at times threatened the destraction 
of the ¢ntire party, must be regarded as a wonderful 
exhibition of sagacity, courage, and endurance. Agart 
from its romantic side, Mr. Stanley’s journey was of 
the highest importance from a scientific point of view. 
He traversed vast regions never before trodden by the 
foot of civilized man, solved a geographical problem 
second only in interest to that of the Nile, and opened 
a way for civilization and Christianity into the very 
heart of the African Continent. 

His garrative is one of extraordinary interest and 
novelty, full of incident and adventure, and replete 
with information. Although a story of actual occur- 
rences, it reads like a product of the imagination, so 
marvelious were his experiences among the wild 
dwellers along the banks of the great river whose 
No one who takes up 
this work will be willing to intermit the perusai of 
its fascinating pages until the Last leaf of the second 
volume is turned. 

The work is splendidly and profusely illustrated, 
from sketches and photographs by the author, show- 
ing the: scenery and the people along his route, and 
many of his surprising adventures, It is also fur- 
nished with carefully engraved maps. 


Disiogees, Recitations, Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
a es sent tree 
HAPPY HOURS COM COMPANY, No. St.,N. Pranklin Square, New York. 

a Month and expenses my ew A Year andexpenses to agents, Outfitfree. 
$77 free. SHAW & A | $77 Address P, . VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


PATTERNS. 


for each Pattern. 


CANEZOU BASQUE, Jabot Over-skirt, and 
Walking Skirt... 

CHILD’S LINGERIE: Night Wrapper, Night 
Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and 
Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French Apron 
(for children from 1 to 7 years old).... 

MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: Princesse 
Chemise (with Drawers), Princesse Petticoat 
(Underwaist and Petticoat combined), Cir- 
cular Sacque Night-Dress, and Bib Apron 
with Bretelles (for Misses from 7 to 15 years 


BASQUE - POLONAISE (Princesse Back and 
Basque Front, with Curtain Apron), and ; 


CAMARGO T-BASQUE, Panier 


PANIER BASQUE, Bouffant Over-tkirt, and 
Demi-Trained 


tion. Address 


No. 8 


5 


LOUIS QUATORZE BASQUE, with Simglated 

Vest, Curtain Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “* 9 
SLASHED BASQUE, oe Over-skirt, and 

DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, Long Wrinkled 

Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt.......... = ¢ 
FAN BASQUE, with Panel Over-skirt draped 

on Short Walking Skirt........ 


SLEEVED MANTLE and Plastron Jacket..... “* 13 


and Short Round 15 


“ 17 


‘These Patterns are GRADED TO FIT aby FIGURE, so as to be adjusted 

by the most inexperienced. Printed directions accompany each Suit. 
The following are some of our latest SPRING AND SUMMER Patterns, 
and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on 2 tnd of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


VOLUME 


PANIER POLONAISE, and Shirred Round 


REVERS BASQUE with Shirred Vest, Shirred 


Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt......... 


LOOSE-BELTED BASQUE, with Carrick Cape, 
Revers Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... 


CONNAUGHT BASQUE, Draped Apron Over- 
skirt, and Short Round Skirt........ 


PINAFORE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. ‘* 17 
QUEEN. ANNE BASQUE and Over-ekirt, and 


POMPADOUR BASQUE and Trimmed Full- 


FICHU MANTLE, Double - Breasted Vest 
Basque, Festooned Over-skirt, and Short 

PANIER PRINCESS DRESS............. 90 

COMBINATION HOUSE and STREET DRESS 
(Double-Breasted Basque and Trimmed Short 
Skirt Train Buttoned on)... .......... 

MARIE) ANTOINETTE. PANIER POLO- 
NAISE, and Denii-Trained Skirt............ 

SCARF FICHU AND LAMBALLE MANTLE. “ 

BOY’S WARDROBE (Single-Breasted English 
Jacket, Kilt Skirt, Shirt-waist, Sailor Blonse, 
and Box-Pleated Coat)—for boy from 2 to 6 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on sapplice- 
HARPER & BROT 


RS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


HARPER 


NEW BOOKS 


| 
IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. By. 
e,” “Daniel 


Groree Exsor, Author of Adam Bed 
Deronda,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 35 ; an Paper, 10 


II. 
THE ENGLISH HUMORISTS. y 
rkaY. In Two Numbers of the Half-Hour Series. 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents each-;, Cloth, 40 cents each. © 
ill. 
LORD BACON. By Lord Maoav.tay. 
25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
IV. 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Siem} 
Riowarp Gaeen, M.A. Vol III., Puritan 
1603-1660; The Revolntion, 1660-1683. 8vo, Cloth 


« Cents, 


By W. M. 


82mo, | 


$250. Vols. If.,and III, now ready. Svo, Cloth, 
$2 50 per volume. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 


Moetry. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 
Pr following volumes are now ready: Thack- 
By Antuony Burns. By 
Principsl Suarer. By Dean Cuurcu.-—— 
Daniel Defoe. By Wittiam — Goldsmith. 


By Wittiam Biraox.—Hume. By Professor Hux-— 


— 8 J. A. Symonvs. — Sir Walter 
Scott. By R. H. Hutron.— Edward Gibbon. By 
J. C. Johnson. By Lesise 
SrTeruan. 


wets TO yd STRONG, AND HOW TO STAY 
WILLIAM Buatkix. Illustrated. -16mo,_ 
Cloth, $1 00. 


Vil.” 

THE RIFLE CLUB AND RANGE. By A. H. Wzs- 

Ton. With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00.. 

HALF-HOUR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Bein 
an Introductory Volume to “Epochs of Englis 
History.” By Manpeu. Criienton, M.A., 
low and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


1X. 

THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. A 
History. By Joun Lotnror LL.D., D.C.L. 
With a Portrait of William of Orange. 'A New 
Cheap Edition is now ready. 3 vols., 8vo, Vellum 
Cloth with Paper Label, Uncut Edges and Gilt a as 
$6 00. Sold only in Set. re 


late Fel- - 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the 


Accession of Queen Victoriato the Berlin Gongress. 
By Justin MoCartuy. 
umes I. and IL. -4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
XI. 
THE FOUR GEORGES. 
Morals, Court and Town Life. 
Prace THACKERAY. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 
40 cents, 4 
XII. 
STORIES OF THE OLD DOMINION, from the 
Settlement to the End of the Revolution. Py. 1 
Cooxr. Illustrated. 12mo0, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Number I., containing Vol- 


Sketches of Manners, ‘ 
By Make-» 


*," These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 


specified. 4. | 
Orange Lily. By May Crommetcm, 10 cents. 
My Sister’s Keeper. By Lau M. Lane.. 20 cents. 
Mr. Grantley’s Idea. By Este Cooxx. 
John Halifax, 15 cents. 
Basildon. By Mrs. W. Hur, 15 cents. 


Lady Lee's Widowhood. 


‘*For a Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs. Martin, 
15 cents. ae 


Under One Roof. By James Payn. 15 cents. 
That.Artful Vicar. 15 cents. 

The Sherlocks. By Joun Saunpers. 15 cents. - 
Quaker Cousins. By Aanzs Maopong.t. 15 cents. 
Coward Conscience. By F. W, Rostnson. 15 cents. 
The Cloven Foot. By M.E. Brappon. 15 cents. 
The Grahams of Invermoy. By M.C. 15 cts, 
All or Nothing. By Mrs. Cast Hory. 
Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Ontéinane: 
Vixen. By Miss M. E. Beasiobe. 15 cents. 


15 cents. 


15 cents. 


works mail, tage prepaid, to an t the | 
United States, of the of the price. < 


Nine 


25 cts. 


By Colonel Hanuay. 15 


& Brorurrs twill send any of the above 


4 


Harrre’s Catatoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Cents in stamps. i 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin N.Y. 


BEARD 
original, and 
: from its use. Re 


poss: bie injury 
& CO. SeleAg’ ta, iil, 


A oe honest, intelligent business 


men or New business; light work. 
Address B. “CHAPMAN, Madison, Ind. 


BOSTON NOVELTY CO., Boston, 
AG of Notions, Novelties. 


$66 A week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 


free. Address H. & Co., Portland, Me. 


$7 A Week. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trauz & Co., Augusta, Me. 


, Portland, Me. « 


LADIES Can make $5 in own city ortown. 


O., Waltham, Muss. 
Rrere PAY ore our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam les 
AYLOR BROS. & CO., Cleve Ohio. 


52 goid & jet, 


erfumed Chromo & Gilt-edgeasst’d Cards,namein — 
10c. Franklin Print’g ~~ Haven, Ct, 
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| 
sirous of higher attainments, and students in every 
stage of Moderate rates. Send for cir- 
cularto E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
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SHAKY TIMES. — 
A Sovereign is not safe when so many Republicans are about. 
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THE NEXT. REVOLUTION. 


So-catLep “Sunset Cox.” “T’ll stop it all by myself.” 


The American Pedometer 
accurately measures the 
distance walked. Price $5. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on 
request. TIFFANY & CoO., 
Union Square, New York. 


- The people at large have long [elt the need of 
some reliable Substitute for Quinine, on account 
of its high price and its disagreeable after- 
effects. . THERMALINE supplies that want, 
and is recommended by many of the most em- 
inent Physicians as the best Substitute for 


Quinine yet known. 


It is a certain remedy for Chills and Fever, Fever and 
Ague, and all Malarial Diseases. It; has never been 
known to fail once in the many thonsand cases tried 
during the past year. It is also a sure cure and pre- 
ventive for the Liver egg ogee being certain and 
marvellous in its effects; its curative. powers being 
based eutirely on ite great Tonic properties, it thus 
exerts it» powers in harmony with nature’s ever kind- 
ly laws. Price 25 cents per box. Sold at all Drug 
Stores, or sent by return mail by 
Stamps or Currency to ~ 3. DICK CO., 
Wooster Street, New York. rite for explanatory 
book, mailed free. 


PREPARED CUBEBS 


And Cigarettes. 

A Sure Remedy tor CaTarru, 
Coup in the Heap, Astuma, 
all Disrasrs of the Turoat, 
Hay-Fever, Foul Breath, &c. 

JAMES B. HORNER, 
59 Maiden Lane, N.Y.,U.S.A. 

Sample box by mail, post- 
Jage prepaid, on receipt. of 25 
cents. Sold by Druggists. 


A NEW. BOOK 


BY 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 
By Grorce Exsor, Author of “ Adam Bede,” 
“Romola,” “Middlemarch,” “ Danicl Deronda,” 
&e. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. Also, 4to, Paper, 
cents. 


Contents: 1. Looking: {nward.—II. Looking Back- 
ward.—III. How we Encourage Research.—IV. A Man 
Surprised at his Originality.~V. A too Deferential 
Man.—V1I. Only Temper.—VII. A Political Molecule. 
—VIII. The Watch-dog of Knowledge.—IX. A Half- 


_ breed.—X. Debasing the Moral Curréncy.—XI. The 


Wasp Credited with the Honey-comb. — XII. “So 
Young !"—XIII. How we come to give Ourselves False 
Testimonials, and believe in them. — XIV. The Too 
Ready Writer.—XV. Diseases of Small Authorship.— 
XVI. Moral Swindlers.—X VII. Shadows of the Com- 
ing Race.—XVIII. The Modern Hep! Hep! Hep! 


Published hy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


cP” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part'of the 
‘nited States, on receipt of the price. 


ASGESTSOS 


Liquid Paints, Roofing, Boiler Coverings, 
Steam Packing, Sheathings, Fire Proof Coatings, 

H. W. JOHNS M’F’C CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, K.Y. 


CONGRESS WATER, | 


Pronounced by Physicians and Connoisseurs to be the 
Purest Mineral Water Known. Nothing 
Bitter, Acid, or Crude to irritate the Mucous Membrane. 
sold by all jeading Druggists, Grocers, Hotels. 
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Meriden Britannia Company, 
No. 46 East 14th 8t., 
UNION SQUARE, 


Offer of their own manu- 
facture an elegant and com- 
plete assortment of fine 


SILVER-PLATED WARE 


; OF, sen 


$1.50, delivered, free of cost, th 


Send also stamp for my elegant New of oll 
Saws, Lathes, Archery, Base Bal hor 
best goods in market, and all at manufacturers’ prices. I am 
eyo of *e and Ware’s and sole importer 
genuine Wilkinson Saw Blades. 


“ HIGHFIELD'S ARCHERY.” 


We have been appointed sole agents for America for 
PHILIP HIGHFIELD’S CELEBRATED ARCHERY 
IMPLEMENTS, which are everywhere acknowledged 
to be the best in the world. A complete stock always 
on hand; Club trade solicited. We are also dealers in 
Lawn Tennis, Base-Ball Club outfits, Fishing Tackle 
&c., &c. We have a complete 192-page catalogue, con- 
taining over 700 illustrations, that we send on receipt of 
price, 10 cents. Address RECK & SNYDER, Manufac- 
turers and Importers, No. 124 Nassau St., New York. 
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guests on June Ist. 


since last season, will open for the reception of 


HOTEL BRIGHTON, 


BRIGHTON BEACH, CONEY ISLAND, 


BRESLIN & SWEET, Proprictors. 


GORHAM 


Silversmiths. 


Sterling Silver Wares, 925-1000 
fine, of the highest. character, and 
GORHAM PLATED WARES; the 
STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 

For sale by all first-class Jewellers 
throughout the United States. | 

Manufactories, Providence, R. I. 

Wholesale, No. 37. Union Square. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


Steet Pens 


Seto 8r ALL DEALERS 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878 


RPISHERMEHN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
82 Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


$3 Printing Pres 
Prints cards labels &c. (Seif-inker $5) 48 larger sines 


For business or pleasure, young or old. 
ont Catalogue of type, cards, 
&c., for proc y & Oo. ertden, 


YOUMAN’S 


CELEBRATED HATS. 


ONLY CORRECT STYLE. 
719 and 1105 BROADWAY. 
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THE LITTLE ANGLER. 


So softly lay I dreaming neath the willows, Bs 


When, sharply limned athwart the evening sky, 
high above the streamlet’s tiny billows, 
_ A dainty urchin form I chanced to spy. 


His silken sash showed loving hands had bound it, 

His curls were such as soft lips nestle in; ; 

That awkward pole, where had the youngster found 
it 


? 
Himself, of course, devised that crooked pin. 


I saw him gaze with such an air of longing 
At speckled shapes beneath the glancing wave. 
Not e’en the tiniest minnows round him thronging 
Would taste the awkward meal the youngster gave, 


But soon I saw him as an allegory: 

I fancied that I held that rod and line; 
There lay the riddle of my weary story, 
_ And all the happiness that was not mine, 


I was the awkward fisher, vainly trying 


- To lure my prey with neither hook nor skill; 


And every prize, my stupid might defying, 
Was leaving me forlorn and helpless still. 


Ah, me! what boots the spirit’s proud endeavor? 
_ The gifts from Fate we fondly hoped to win, 
We find, alas! when they are lost forever, - 

_ We tried to lure them with a crooked pin. 


DISCIPLINE AND DISSIPATION. 


In our double-page picture the artist seeks to 
illustrate the = and beneficial effects of 
military discipline. He enforces his moral by 
showing us two men opposite to each other in a 
railway carriage, and he contrasts the sottish, slov- 
enly civilian with the smart, well set up soldier. 

“ My study of ‘ Discipline and Dissipation,’ ” he 
writes, “‘ was suggested to me by seeing the inci- 
dent in a railway carriage. The one figure, ‘ Dis- 
sipation,’ being one of those idle tramps who 


_ lives by begging from one place to another, idling, 


drinking, and sleeping away an existence. 
other figure, ‘ Discipline,’ a being who might pos- 


sibly have shared the same life, but, by hav- | 


ing regular duties and training, keeps himself 
straight, and becomes a useful as well as orna- 
mental member of the community. Hence the 
contrast.” 
We cordially agree with the designer of this 
in for discipline. It is just 
the spirit of obedience and subordination, on 
which all discipline must be based, that our mod- 
ern society is so wofully deficient ; and there can 
be little doubt that if we had some of the 
tive system of the Middle in place of the 
entire freedom from control which every man 
who is not a soldier or a sailor nowadays claims 
as his birthright, we should not only have fewer 
crooked legs and round shoulders, but more 
cheerfulness and contentment. But at the same 
time we must not exaggerate the power of disci- 
pline; military discipline alone has not made this 
soldier such a contrast to his fellow-traveller, nor 
do we think he could with justice address to him 
the familiar phrase, “Sum quod eris, fui quod es.” 


A PAIR OF SLIPPERS. 
L—CARNIVAL SUNDAY. 

Prince Carntvat has yielded up the ghost. The 
doleful solemnity of the Florence Corso, where 
Tuscan mirth scarcely effervesces now in that 
charming diversion of pelting the crowd with plas- 
ter, eggs, and vegetables; the fitful energy of Ro- 
man sports, aided by a languid Trastevere; and 
the efforts of more sprightly Naples, the august 
presence of King Victor Emanuel and Countess 
Rosina on a balcony acting like the fanning breath 


of royal patronage on dying embers, if you will, ; 


can not revive the merry monarch. Prince Car- 


- hival is dead, and all these yearly ceremonials 


serve as the funeral pageants of his demise. 
At Nice, alone, is his sceptre still tipped with 
. At Nice, alone, does the flower of pleasure, 
carefully fostered to an exotic growth by munici- 
pality, Monaco, and hotel proprietors, yet bloom 
for the amusement of the watering-place fre- 
quenters. 


On Dimanche Gras the sky is of that bifilliant: 


sapphire blue peculiar to the Riviera, the Mediter- 
ranean sparkles and glances beneath the light 
passing breeze, and the ships expand their white 
sails, or melt away in the golden haze of horizon. 
Back toward Cimies the hills fold their purple 
sldpes, fringed with olive and lemon groves, and 
sweep up at last into snow peaks as sharply de- 
fined as the Alps. In all these blended beauties 
of nature—the silvery shimmer of the snow peaks 
against the blue sky, the tropical warmth of palm 
gardens, where the lizards sport on vine-mantled 
walls, the restless scintillations of the sea—spring 
and summer waft their sweet promises in the per- 


fume of flowers, while the keen breath of winter 


still mingles with the fervid heat of-the sun in 
the cold wind from the heights. This pungent, 
exciting atmosphere acts like an electric battery 
on the nervous s . All the men, women, 
and children in the city of Nice, nay, along the 
shore, awaiting the trains which shall bear them 
to this centre, may be said to represent human 
harps and violins, strung tensely for participation 
in Dimanche Gras. 

Commander Albert Whitcombe drives over from 
Villafranca with several of his fellow-officers. 
His vessel of war, the frigate Tomahawk, only 
dropped anchor in that enchanting haven a few 
days since, and the scene is new to him. Com- 
mander Whitcombe is a grave, rather taciturn, man 
of forty-five, with that.crisp, authoritative utter- 
ance suggestive of the quarter-deck rather than 
the drawing-room. His nationality is by no means 
easily defined at a glance. He is large and pow- 
erfully built, with a fair complexion curiously sug- 
gestive of a Danish or Swedish origin; a yel- 
low mustache, tinged with gray, and long impe- 
rial ; a blue eye, cool and steady in expression ; chin 


_ and face square, resolute, and unflinching. He 


is not in the least a lady’s man, and yet at each 
station the ladies simply adore him, for about his 


name shines the lustre of hero, and to the forei 


lands. he now wisite has already gone forth the 


“fame of his achievements in the blockade off 
Charleston and Beaufort, and at Island No. 10. 
What American woman abroad ever fails to re- 
spond with pride to these claims on admiration ? 
Accordingly much incense is burned before the 
shrine of Commander Whitcombe’s brave deeds, 
with no perceptible influence on his unassuming 
simplicity of manner. | | 

scene is new to him, and dazzles his senses. 


He has never before visited this paradise of the 
American naval officer, although the Pacific and 
| Chinese waters are familiar to him. Nice looks 
its very best. The weather is superb, the day is 
Dimanche Gras, and Prince Carnival, in the rdle 
of Parisian dandy, but never again the old Satur- 
nalian mask and tambourine strummer of. 


Piazza del Popolo, will soon appear to make his 
best bow. 

The Quai Massena is thronged ; the white Prom- 
enade des Anglais stretches along the shore with 
its vista of club-houses and villas; feathery palm- 
trees wave their fronds in the public garden; gay 
music begins to resound. The grave commander 
experiences a subtle current stirring in his own 
calm veins—the natural sympathy with martial 
strains, noisy groups, moving banners, scents of 
myriads of flowers, and a brilliant glow of sun- 
shine over all. The gréup of American officers 
obtain a post of vantage near the Préfecture. 
Young Lieutenant Harleigh, with the merry hazel 
eyes and boyish face, is all animation. Comman- 
der Whitcombe pulls his long mustache, and is 
silent. All around the space, windows and bal- 
conies are richly decorated with a variety of color- 
ed hangings—blue, green, orange, and crimson— 


so that they resemble tulip petals. Here a cluster 


of children’s heads appear in an embrasure of 
green vines, tufted with tiny flags; there a state- 


not unmindful of the outline of delicate 
against such relief. Carriages come and go, 
freighted with the latest Paris millinery, and cars 
pass rapidly, visible at angles of the street, like de- 
tached stage 
movements of the drama, The Place de la Pois- 
soniére is the fountain which receives all the 
tributary rills of moving throngs. 

At two o’clock a gun booms, Instantly a show- 


- ly blonde poses gracefully beneath her red vps 
profil 


er of confetti and a tempest of flowers fill the 


air, and from confusion forth steps the sun. O 
glorious Mediterranean orb of day, shining with 
such golden refulgence! No pale northern rays 
emanate even from this nether sun, and in its ra- 


diance bloom a dozen gigantic bouquets, pyramids 
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of roses, japonicas, and jasmine moving along 
jauntily without visible means of locomotion. 
Commander Whitcombe ceases to pull his mus- 
tache, and smiles; his shoulders are powdered 
with the confetti @now, as are those of his com- 
panions. Prince Carnival is hovering about, and 
his sceptre is tipped with gold. Sheer nonsense 
and delightful fun abound, A line of color, frost- 
ed green and pale blue, marks the flight of a gay 
cavalcade of mounted grasshoppers and butter- 
flies, which are pursued by an enormous lizard 
basking on a bank, and opening wide the jaws of 
an antediluvian reptile. Now a striped tiger, 
with lurid topaz eyes, gambols along in the wake 
of a pink angel with spangled wings riding a snail. 
A gigantic pasteboard egg follows, the yellow 
claws of the enterprising chicken within already 
doing service in walking, and the callow head 
peering above the rim of broken shell. A band 


of Esquimaux guard a magnificent polar bear con- 


scenery not as yet adjusted to the } 


fined in an iron cage, and a human wheelbarrow 
is propelled through the crowd with acrobatic dex- 
terity byacompanion. The principality of Monaco 
appears, palace and towers of painted paper perch- 
ed on formidable rocks, the car driven by a verita- 


ble Monsieur Blanc in snowy raiment, hands and 


face enamelled to a porcelain tint. A country 
succeeds, drawn by oxen, and containing 

an immense cauliflower. Shouts of laughter greet 
the gigantic vegetable, which forms a globe, with 
the outer leaves folded tightly over the central 
heart. The municipal throne is reached—that seat 
of homage, the Préfecture—and lo! the leaves fall 
back, and insects appear, a human eaterpillar 
clad in soft brown fur, and a sprightly company 
of beetles in shining armor. These inmates of 
the cauliflower are armed with tiny vegetables. 
Prince Carnival is no respecter of persons ; a well- 
aimed carrot knocks off the hat of-an English 
lord, while Commander Whitcombe receives a rosy 
onion in his left eye. These missiles prove to be 
bonbonniéres, no sooner grasped by their recipi- 
ents than a monkey, swinging on the branches of 
a tree, steals the trophies, escapes nimbly to a 
higher perch, and presents them to the blonde 
y of the crimson baleony. So the hours wear 
away, that kaleidoscope of changing atoms, the 


Corso, presenting an inexhaustible variety of cos- 


tume and acting, prompted by French wit, and 
adorned by French artistic skill. | 

Bakers produce from their oven a pie, and a 
sprite pops out of the crust to present bouquets. 
Scarcely has the sprite returned to the pie man- 
sion when a famous: kitchen advances, where 
the inmates of the market basket have rebelled 
against the cooks with such success that the hu- 
man victims are hung up for use in the meat safe, 
while the usurping fowls and animals preside over 
the copper stew-pans in turn. The rabbit chef, 
in white apron, stirs a soup, and haughtily orders 
about the tutkey, partridge, and chicken seullions. 
Now from a ruined tower, ivy-mantled, emerge 
large bats that hover and skim about the entrance 
on silken wings, and now a mimic theatre rehearses 
its tiny drama to the music of its own orchestra, 
the living actors being moved by strings, as are 
puppets, held by the prompter. — 

The sun slopes toward the west, the golden haze 
of the horizon deepens to opalescence, the sky is 
still serenely blue. The last clown has turned his 
somersault on the Corso, and goes to dine previous 
to the evening’s balls, the pavement is white with 
confetti and strewn with trampled flowers. As 
the group of officers prepare to follow, a carriage 
drives slowly along, and Lieutenant Harleigh 
raises his cap. 

The carriage is a basket-phaeton, and has two 


occupants. Commander Whitcombe is aware 


pan 

that an elderly lady, muffled in a white India shawl, 
is looking at him, and directing the attention of 
her companion, a girl. In all the brilliant carni- 
val throng this girl is unique. Stay! May not 
her equipage and pose lend some added charm to 
her singular loveliness, a subtle grace be also im- 
parted by the clever French fingers? The low 
phaeton, curved like a shell, is of a creamy yellow 
hue, the ponies attached are of the same lustrous 
tint, with manes of silky softness, and the carriage 
brims with flowers of one unvarying color—the rich 
Mediterranean violet. The girl is attired in vio- 
let velvet ; amethysts swing in her ears and encir- 
cle her slender throat; a broad yellow hat droops 
low over her golden tresses. She bestows a smile 
on Lieutenant Harleigh, and passes on, eyen sends 
a little shower of her violets fluttering forth to 
any hands awaiting them. 


“Who is she?” demands Commander Whit- 


combe, involuntarily. . 

“Oh, la belle Américaine, of course,” returns 
LieutenantHarleigh. ‘ Every ship’s company has 
fallen in love with her for the past three years, 
I’m rather gone in that quarter myself. She is a 
perfect stunner for beauty, and lots of tin besides. 
Her father was a millionaire, you know.” | 

“Ah!” Commander Whitcombe makes no 
other comment, and separates from his gay com- 
panions to dine at the club. 

Down on the Promenade des Anglais he pauses 
to watch the sun set, a vast crimson. globe, be- 
yond the sea. The glancing, sparkling sea is his 
element; it rests and refreshes him after the car- 
nival riot. Presently he hears the sharp trot of 
hoofs advancing, and turns to again behold the 
pretty flowerslined phaeton. The girl in violet 
velvet is alone now, and with a charming grace 
of manner she tosses him the largest bouquet in 
her fortress, with a little American flag attached. 
He is a hero, and this is her acknowledgment. 
He glances from the flowers to the giver some- 


what helplessly. 


The sun is sinking beyond the heaving waters, 
the palm-trees of the shore wave gently in the 


breeze, andthe crimson track shed across the sea. 


stains with vivid roge the windéw-panes of the 
Cercle Méditerranée. The shaft of gorgeous light 
also envelops the girl, smiting sparks from her 
jewels, tingeing a stray tress of hair, shining in the 
depths of her lustrous eyes. She might be an 
Iris, conjured by Prince Carnival’s wand, amidst 
all the tricks of the fantastic day, only to vanish 
again on the dissolving rainbow instead of by the 

Commander Whitcombe raises his cap in court- 
eous acknowledgment of his gift. He is unac- 
customed to carnival license, and finds this rather 
a bold attack. Would his own womenkind, the 
standard by which a man insensibly measures the 
whole outer world, have done this thing? Hence- 
forth he is unable to disassociate this girl in her 
gleaming amethysts from the sea. | 

It happens that another gentleman passes, and 
observing the hero holding the bouquet, drives 
on, stroking Ais mustache. In this case the 
mustache is black, the face dark, thin, and plain, 


the glance of the small eyes perfectly impassive, _ 


yet all pertain to a very noble owner indeed. The 

second gentleman is a duke. ¥ 
Then the day wanes, and the bloom of twilight 

steals over the calm waters, quenching the fiery 
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- or a duchess the bouquet se- 
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——  — 


‘glow of sunset, and folds 


into darkness the surround- 
ing hills. 
JAPANESE LADY. 


“Mrs. Richards invited 
you, and Miss Cecilia added 
her compliments. They 
have occupied the villa these 
three years, and it is a charm- 
ing place to visit. Always 
keep open house for the fleet, 
you know.” 

“Pray .express my re- 


“Then you decline?’ We 
could be back for the fun of 
the evening.” 

“ Not to-night, thank you.” 

Lieutenant Harleigh drives 
away; Commander Whit- 
combe is left to his own de- 
vices. He has abruptly re- 
fused to dine with the lady 
-in the white India shawl and 
the girl who embodied the 
Mediterranean violet on Car- 
nival Sunday. Why he has 
done so is not clear to his 
own mind. Even a hero may 
be occasionally guilty of ca- 
price orirritability. He pre- 
fers to ramble about the town 
of Nice to dining with any of 
his fair country-women. This 
is the truth, if an ungracious 
one. Thus he strolls along 
the shore alone, glad to es- 
cape recognition. Evidently 
he is a grim, rather uncom- 
municative, man, fond of 
sulitude. 

At eight o'clock the Square 
Massena is a brilliant scene. 
Charity holds a bazar for per- 
ishing Lyons silk-weavers, 
but it is charity smothered 
in flowers and gas-light, al- 
ways under the graceful su- 
pervision of Prince Carnival. 

Commander Whitcombe 
finds himself at the entrance, 
anid gazes about him undis- 
turbed. -The parterres bloom 
below, and above glow artifi- 
cial flowers of light in wreaths | 
and garlands of tinted globes. 
Venetian lamps sway on 
trees, arches and arrows of 
green and blue quiver amidst 
the shrubbery, the hero Mas- 
figured against 
outer darkness of night by 
myriads of crystal pendants 
about the base of his statue. 
Laughter, music, and merri- 
ment also abound here. 

The American officer dis- 
covers a series of fairy tem- 
ples, where the tinted globes 


and the crowd surges about 
buffet and tombola. The 
first temple.is a rustic struc- 
ture draped in vines, where 
Flora reigns, and a bevy of 
fair English girls dispense 
her fragrant gifts, clusters of 
hyacinths, lilies, and . roses, 
so arranged that the very 
walls seem built of flowers. 
Beyond, a Polish countess, 
magpificently attired in silk 
and gold embroideries, holds 
court in a Turkish kiosque, 
where she proffers pipes and 
cigars. Verily charity un- 
der Prince Carnival’s sceptre’ 
wears a resplendent garb. - 
These shop-women are noble, 
rich, and distinguée, while 
scarcely one of the gentle- 
men who assist at arranging 


is without a title to his name. 
Delightful amusement of 
masquerading usefulness in 
a work-a-day world! Subtle 
charm of receiving from the 
dainty fingers of a marquise 


lected at an enormous price, 
and paid for out of a repub- 
lican pocket! The crowd, 
eddies about a large struc- 
ture gayly decorated with 
flage, where two Russian la-. 
dies zealously demand a sale 
ofgottery numbers. 


A 


ef 


Commander Whitcombe, 
skirting these elements, 
comes unexpectedly on a 
new field. He approaches a 
booth artistically imitative of Japanese architec. 
ture in projecting roof, straw-paper walls, and 
strings of colored lanterns. The interior is lined 
with screens, fans, mirrors of polished steel, and 
strips of transparent rice-paper covered with fig- 
ures. An open parasol is suspended from the 
roof, a white crane flies heavily on the silk ban- 
ner in the corner. The lights twinkle on heaps 
of crystal, lacquer-work trays and boxes, and 
bronze ornaments. 

* As he advances, Commander Whitcombe ob- 
serves the same small dark gentleman who hon- 
ored him with his scrutiny on Dimanche Gras 
standing beneath a tree, with a lorgnette deliber- 
ately aimed at the occupant of the stall. The 
hero would not be a man if his own curiosity were 


not aroused by this odd manwuvre. Why not? 
Lieutenant Harleigh and the other officers are din- 
ing with Mrs. Richards and Miss Cecilia Anderson, 
therefore his example need elicit no badinage nor 
criticism. The Japanese bazar is presided over 
by a Japanese lady. She is unconscious of obser- 
vation, distraite in manner, even listless and de- 
jected. If she had stepped down from one of the 
fans on the wall or from the rice-paper pictures 
her impersonation could scarcely be more perfect. 
Her robe of dull blue silk is gathered in tightly 
about the form down to the knees, and terminates 
gin a train; fringes of silver sparkle on the mar- 
gin ; long sleeves conceal her hands; a rich scarf 
red and yellow, arranged as sash completes the 


costume, while imparting the stooping aspect so 


highly prized some years since as a “ Grecian 
bend.” She does not immediately perceive the 


American, although the lanterns shed radiance’ 


on her face, which is rouged on each cheek-bone, 
cleverly darkened by means of some golden-tinted 
powder, like the pollen of a lily, the eyes pencilled, 
the brows rendered oblique, and the black hair 
8wept back into a chignon, confined by means of 
silver pins. Commander Whitcombe finds amuse- 
ment in studying her. Tiny birds poise and vi- 
brate on her head, crystals elaborately cut and 
set in twisted silver wire encircle her throat. 

“ Have you a talisman for sale sufficiently pow- 
erful to guard an unfortunate stranger from the 
seductions of the ladies in this fair, mademoiselle »” 
he finally inquires in French, and places himself 


in such @ position as renders the lorgnette among 
trees useless. 
mebody is taking an unfair advan of the 

Japanese lady. Let the man with the lomineste ad- 
vance to the front. Such is the hero’s ing. 

She turns her oblique eyes on him with a start, 
and she is the shop-woman directly. Her nimble 
fingers present bronzes, straw mosaic, 
miniature turtles, frogs, and fish in enamel-work. 
Oh yes, she has talismen and charms, all scented 
with the peculiar Oriental perfumes. Monsieur 

ray choose for me,” he replies, tly. 

The Japanese lady gazes at him a aioe with 
a strange expression. Never in his life has the 
glance of a woman’s eyes, flashing full in his own, 
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so penetrated his brain {MM Set the blood ee 
ing through the veins. _ 

“ Entendez?”’ she commis. Then che 0 
the doors of a pretty 0 and takes fre 
drawer an ivory nut WU@@she presents to 


ur,” she adds, 1 
lonal Manner, 
Screws the lid 
ystal which 
ice Treezes the 
Se la poises 


customer. 
“Only fifty francs, ™ 
sudden resumption of pr? 
Commander 
discovers within a heart‘ 
fibres of a silky substan 
in of a pond. The J# 
between her fingers 
“T call this a woma® 
advise you to buy it. 
“ Why a woman s 


rt, Monsieur, ay 


he ries, amused 
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“Remember the Turkish. 
proverb, ‘He who tells the 
truth must have one foot in 
the stirrup.’”’ * 

“Wisest of women! I al- 
ways listen as if pearls of 
knowledge fell from all lips. 
My face will yet become 
frozen into an eternal smile.” 

“Cecilia, I do believe the 
slippers are coming out 
again. I should like to live 
to see you a duchess, child.” 

-“ Where is your republic- 
an simplicity, madame ?” 

Aunt Richards is a genteel 
lady of fifty, with a long aqui- 
‘line nose, and hair bleached 
in Paris to that silky white- 
ness which renders a woman 
suddenly handsome whose 
middle age may have been 
insignificant. Aunt Rich- 


snowy hair, black eyes be- 
neath strongly marked 
brows, and somewhat im- 


/ 


pressive manner, give an as- 


- 


pect of high spirits, even of 
arrogance, which many. per- 
sons resent. In reality she 
is one of the mildest, most 

. irresolute, of kindly women, 
and slave to every caprice of 
the heiress, her niece. In 
the harvest fields of life she 
is a blade of straw, externally 
erect and brittle, but con- 
taining no pith. She receives 
her share of criticism, also, 
in her management of that 
mettlesome charge, Miss Ce- 
cilia. Ladies whose daugh- 
ters do not possess a million 
in their own right agree that 
it is quite shameful in Aunt 
Richards to thrust the girl 
forward as she does, yet they 
associate With her, and are 
glad to discuss -the latest 
Worth toilet with the-aid of 
her enlightenment. 

Cecilia is beautiful, gay, 
witty, and amiable. Aunt 
Richards firmly believes that 
should fate transform her 
into the .poetical beggar- 
maid, her cleverness would 
still make her shine in the 


Cecilia can do any thing— 
trim a bonnet fit for a milli- 
ner’s window, make her début 
on the stage as prima donna. 
How the girl can sing! As 
‘for her poetry— Aunt Rich- 
ards would so like to show 
some specimens to admiring 
' friends, if the poetess had not 
locked them up. Yes, in- 
deed, only poor people need 
write books for sale, you 
know ; still, if Cecilia would 
have some of those lovely 
sonnets printed for private 
circulation, quite in an ele- 
gant-way.. 
“Are you. at home this 
afternoon, darling?" the good 
lady presently inquires. 
“Yes.”- Cecilia glances 
furtively at a gilt clock, and 
her companion leaves the 


room. ~| 
The girl holds the slippers 


needle to drop from her fin- 
gers. The work is curiously 
emblematic of Cecilia’s life. 
She has traced a# pattern, 
and followed it, in a way- 
ward fashion, witl blended 
colors of richest. hues, and 
interwoven threads of gold 
and ‘silver. Five-years ago 
the slippers were begun, and 
are still unfinished. The 
woven threads and blended 
colors are her own thoughts 
and dreams. She will not 
complete them,. Penelope- 
wise, until Ulysses returns— 
nay, until the hero comes. 
They must be worn by the. 
man she loves, and she. has 
never, loved any man. Ce- 
cilia has laughed and cried 
over this lamentable fact; 
the feline element in her na- 


Set the blood cours. 


us. Then she opens 
Om and takes from a 
nut WhIGHshe presents to her 


ur,” she adds, with 
tonal manner, 

“screws the lid, and 
ystal which incloses 
ice freezes the mar. 
Se lady poises this 


rt, Monsieur, and J 


Nes, amused, 
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_“ Because it holds the silky fibres so tenacious- 
ly; it is constant.” 

' The gentleman winces perceptibly. 

“You know best,” he returns, thoughtfully, and 
purchases the trinket. 

The ¢éte-a-téte is at an end. The small dark 
person is standing at Commander Whitcombe’s 
elbow handling a saki cup. A gay party also 
eH py and the voice of Lieutenant Harleigh 
is heard to exclaim, | 

" * Miss Cecilia, what a trick you have played 
on us ” 

“ Not at all,” returns the Japanese lady, calm- 
ly. “The princess was ill, and requested me to 
take her place.” 

There she stands looking at them with her 


oblique Oriental eyes. The small dark gentleman 
smiles slightly and smoothes his mustache. — 
“Has not my disguise deceived you, Monsieur 
le Duc ?” she inquires, with a sudden and brilliant 
smile, the first evidence of coquetry yet manifested. , 
It occurs to Commander Whitcombe that the 
small dark gentleman is in love with the Japanese 
lady. Also that he is much older than his tailor 
desires him to appear. He is a duke! Three 
servants appear, as if by magic. They wear a 
green livery and white stockings. What is this 
nobleman doing now? Actually buying out the 
and Idading the servants with the trinkets. 
They are for the new Japanese pavilion in his 
garden, he explains. The Japanese lady bites her 
lip, and hastily claims half of the stook for herself. 


This is the little drama enacted before the eyes 
of Commander Whitcombe and others. The gas- 
lights glitter in wreaths and garlands, the flowers 
send forth their fragrance, music rises above the 
hum of voices. The hero feels strangely like the 
child at the fairy pantomine, but habitual pride 
prevents outward manifestation of surprise, He 
has bought an ivory nut, a duke is loading his 
flunkies with a whole bazar, and the lanterns 
twinkle above the head of the Japanese lady. © 


IIl.—THE SLIPPERS. 


“T am tired of fools, aunty,” 
“Yes, my dear, but I hope you have not told 


80. 
“ Ah! why?” 


ture delights in the zest of 
conquest, and then revolts 
against the victim conquered. 
_ She has tried to feel sorry for 
the lovers she has made miserable, after decoying 
them to hope by fairest promise. Pity is a por- 
tion of her organization either dead to sensibility 
or never awakened. She is made of the fibre 
which leads millionaires’ daughters sometimes 
into distrustful, cynical spinsterhood. Cecilia 
does not distrust her own fascinations, however. 
She can not endure to meet a stranger, and not 
produce a vivid impression. All the way-side 
beggars and trades-people are in love with her, 
awaiting her charming smile; the children of the 
poor know her far and wide. Here is this newly 
arrived commander of the Tomahawk, grave, se- 
vere, and a hero of fame, who declined to dine 
with her a month ago. Has a day since elapsed 
when Cecilia, concealing her pique, has net baited 


ards’s' charming crown of |. 


on her knee, but suffers the. 


humbler walks of existence. ~ 
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